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CHARLES DICKENS 


i 

DicitENS is one of those writers who are well worth 
stealing. Even the burial of his body in West- 
minster Abbey was a specxes of theft, if you come to 
think of it. 

When Chesterton wrote his introductions to the 
Everyman Edition of Dickens’s works, it seemed 
quite natural to him to credit Dickens with his 
own highly individual brand of medievalism, and 
more recently a Marxist writer, Mr T. A. Jackson, 
has made spirited efforts to turn Dickens into a 
bloodthirsty revolutionary The Marxist claims 
liim as “ almost ” a Marsdst, the Catholic claims 
him as “ almost ” a Catholic, and both claim him 
as a champion of the proletariat (or “ the poor ”, as 
Chesterton would have put it) . On the other hand, 
Nadeshda Krupskaya, in her little book on Lenin, 
relates that when Lemn was in his last illness she 
began reading him the Christmas Carol, and he found 
the “ bourgeois sentiment ” of Dickens so intolerable 
that she was forced to abandon it. 

Taking “ bourgeois ” to mean what Krupskaya 
might be expected to mean by it, this was probably 
a truer judgment than those of Chesterton and 
Jackson, But it is worth noticing that the dislike of 
Dickens imphed ip this remark is something un- 
usual. Plenty of people have found him unreadable, 
but very few seem to have felt any hostihty towards 
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the general spirit of his work. Some years ago Mr 
Bechhofer Roberts published a full-length attack on 
Dickens in the form of a novel {This Side Idolatry)^ 
but it was a merely personal attack, concerned for 
the most part with Dickens’s treatment of his wife. 
It dealt with incidents which not one in a thousand 
of Dickenses readers would ever hear about, and 
which no more invalidate his woA than the second- 
best bed invalidates Hamlet. All that the book really 
demonstrated was that a writer’s literary personality 
has little or nothing to do with his private character. 
It is quite possible that in private life Dickens was 
just the kind of insensitive egoist that Mr Bechhofer 
Roberts makes him appear. But in his published 
work there is implied a personality quite different 
from this, a personahty which has won him far more 
friends than enemies. It might well have been 
otherwise, for even if Dickens was a “ bourgeois ”, 
he was certainly a subversive writer, a radical, one 
might truthfully say a rebel. Everyone who has 
read widely in his work has felt this. Gissing, for 
instance, the best of the writers on Dickens, was any- 
thing but a radical himself, and he disapproved of 
this strain m Dickens and wished it were not there, 
but it never occurred to him to deny it. In Oliver 
Twist, Hard Times, Bleak House, Little Dorrit, 
Dickens attacked English institutions with a ferocity 
that has never since been approached. Yet he 
managed to do it without makmg himself hated, and, 
more than the very people he attacked have 
swaUowed him so completely that he has become a 
national institution himself. In its attitude 'towards 
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Dickens the English public has always been a ]ittl> 
like the elephant which feels a blow with a walking- 
stick as a delightful tickling. Before I was ten 
years old I was having Dickens ladled down my 
throat by schoolmasters in. whom even at that age I 
could see a strong resemblance to Mr Creakle, and 
one knows without needing to be told that lawyers 
delight in Serjeant Buzfiiz and that Little Dorrit is a 
favourite in the Home Office. Dickens seems to have 
succeeded in attacking everybody and antagonising 
nobody. Naturally this makes one wonder whether 
after all there was something unreal in bis attack 
upon society. Where exactly does he stand, socially, 
morally and politically? As usual, one can define 
his position more easily if one starts by deciding 
what he was not. 

In the first place he was not, as Messrs Chesterton 
and Jackson seem to imply, a “ proletarian ” 
writer. To begin with, he does not write about the 
proletariat, in which he merely resembles the over- 
whelming majority of novehsts, past and present. 
If you look for the working classes in fiction, and 
especially English fiction, all you find is a hole. 
This statement needs qualif)^g, perhaps. For 
reasons that are easy enough to see, the agricultural 
labourer (in England a proletarian) gets a fairly 
good showing in fiction, and a great deal has been 
written about criminals, derelicts and, more recently, 
the working-class intelligentsia. But the ordinary 
town proletariat, the people who make the wheels 
go round, have always been ignored by novelists. 
When they do find their way between the covert of a 
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book, it is nearly always as objects of pity or as comic 
relief. The central action of Dickens’s stories 
almost invariably takes place in middje-class sur- 
roundings. If one examines his novels in detail, 
one finds that his real subject-matter is the London 
commercial bourgeoisie and their hangers-on — 
lawyers, clerks, tradesmen, inn-keepers, small 
craftsmen and servants. He has no portrait of an 
agricultural worker, and only one (Stephen Black- 
pool in Hard Times) of an mdustrial worker. The 
Plornishes in Little Domt are probably his best 
picture of a workmg-class family — ^the Peggottys, for 
instaince, hardly belong to the working class — but on 
the whole he is not successful with this type of 
character. If you ask any ordinary reader which of 
Dickens’s proletarian characters he can remember, 
the three he is almost certam to mention are Bill 
Sykes, Sam Weller and Mrs Gamp. A burglar, a 
valet and a drunken midwife — ^not exactly a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the English working class. 

Secondly, in the ordinarily accepted sense of the 
word, Dickens is not a “ revolutionary ” writer. 
But his position here needs some defining. 

Whatever else Dickens may have been, he was not 
a hole-and-corner soul-saver, the kind of well- 
meaning idiot who thinks that the world will be 
perfect if you amend a few bye-laws and abohsh a 
few anomahes. It is worth comparing him with 
Gharlra Reade, for instance. Reade was a much 
better-informed man than Dickens, and in some ways 
mqre public-spirited. He really hated the abuses he 
could understand, he showed them up in a series of 
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novels which for all their absurdity are extremely 
readable, and he probably helped to alter public 
opinion on a few mmor but important points. But 
it was quite beyond him to grasp that, given the 
existing form of society, certain evils cannot be 
remedied. Fasten upon this or that minor abuse, 
expose it, drag it into the open, bring it before a 
Bntish jury, and all will be well — ^that is how he sees 
it. Dickens at any rate never imagined that you 
can cure pimples by cutting them off In every 
page of his work one can see a consciousness that 
society is wrong somewhere at the root It is when 
one asks “ Which root? ” that one begins to grasp 
his position. 

The truth is that Dickens’s criticism of society is 
almost exclusively moral. Hence the utter lack of 
any constructive suggestion anywhere m his work. 
He attacks the law. Parliamentary Government, the 
educational system and so forth, without ever 
clearly suggesting what he would put in their 
places. Of course it is not necessarily the business 
of a novelist, or a satirist, to make constructive 
suggestions, but the point is that Dickens’s attitude 
is at bottom not even (destructive. There is no clear 
sign that he wants the existing order to be over- 
thrown, or that he believes it would make very much 
difference if it were overthrown. For m reality his 
target is not so much society as “ human nature ”. 
It would be difEcult to point anywhere in his books 
to a passage'suggesting that the economic system is 
wrong as a system. Nowhere, for instance, does he 
make any attack on pnvate enterprise or private 
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property. Even in a book like Our Mutual Friend, 
which turns on the power of corpses to interfere with 
living people by means of idiotic wills, it does not 
occur to him to suggest that indhdduals ought not 
to have this irresponsible power. Of course one 
can draw this inference for oneself, and one can 
draw it again from the remarks about Bounderby’s 
will at the end of Hard Times, and indeed from the 
whole of Dickens’s work one can infer the evil of 
laissez-faire capitalism ; but Dickens makes no such 
inference himself. It is said that Macaulay refused 
to review Hard Times because he disapproved of its 
“ sullen Socialism ”. Obviously Macaulay is here 
using the word “ Socialism in the same sense in 
which, twenty years ago, a vegetarian meal or a 
Cubist picture used to be referred to as “Bol- 
shevism ”. There is not a line in the book that can 
properly be called Socialistic, indeed its tendency if 
^ything is pro-capitalist, because its whole moral 
is that capitalists ought to be kind, not that workers 
ought to be rebellious. Boxmderby is a bullying 
windbag and Gradgrmd has been morally blinded, 
but if they were better men the system would work 
weU enough— that, aU dnough, is the impHcation. 
And so far as social criticism goes, one can never 
extract much more from Dickens than this, unless 
one deliberately reads meanings into him His 
whole “ message ” is one that at first glance looks 
hke an enormous platitude*; If men would behave 
decently the world would be decent. 

Naturally this calls for a few characters who are in 
positions of authority and who do behave decently. 
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Hence that recurrent Dickens figure, the Good Rich 
Man. This character belongs especially to Dickens’s 
early optinustic period. He is usually a “ mer- 
chant ” (we are not necessarily told what mer- 
chandise he deals m), and he is always a super- 
humanly kind-hearted old gentleman who “ trots ” 
to and firo, raising his employees’ wages, patting 
children on the head, getting debtors out of jail and, 
in general, acting the fairy godmother. Of course 
he IS a pure dream figure, much further from real 
life than say, Squeers or Micawber. Even Dickens 
must have reflected occasionally that anyone who 
was so anxious to give his money away would never 
have acquired it in the first place. Mr Pickwick, 
for instance, had “ been in the city ”, but it is 
difficult to imagine him making a fortime there. 
Nevertheless this character runs like a connecting 
thread through most of the earlier books. Pickwick, 
the Gheerybles, old Ghuzzlewit, Scrooge — ^it is the 
same figure over and over again, the good rich man, 
handing out guineas. Dickens does however show 
signs of development here. In the books of the 
middle period the good rich man fades out to some 
extent. There is no one who plays this part in A 
Tale of Two Cities, nor in Great Expectations — Great 
Expectations is, in fact, definitely an attack on 
patronage — and in Hard Tims it is only very doubt- 
fully played by Gradgrind after his reformation. 
The character reappears in a rather difierent form 
as Meagles in Little Domt and John Jamdyce in 
Bleak House — one might perhaps add Betsy Trot- 
wood in Damd Copperfield. But in these books the 
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good rich man has dwindled from a “ merchant ” 
to a rentier. This is significant. A rentier is part 
of the possessing class, he can and, almost without 
knowing it, does make other people work for him, 
but he has very httle direct power. Unlike Scrooge 
or the Cheerybles, he cannot put everything right 
by raising everybody’s wages. The seeming in- 
ference from the rather despondent books that 
Dickens wrote in the ’fifties is that by that time he 
had grasped the helplessness of well-meaning 
individuals m a corrupt society. Nevertheless in the 
last completed novel, Our Mutual Fnend (published 
1864-65), the good rich man cpmes back in fuU 
glory in the person of Boffin. Boffin is a proletarian 
by ongin pid only rich by inheritance, but he is the 
usual deus ex machina^ solving everybody’s prob- 
lems by showering money in all directions. He even 
“ trots ”, like the Cheerybles. In several ways Our 
Mutual Fnend is a return to the earlier manner, and 
not an unsuccessful return either. Dickens’s thoughts 
seem to have come full circle. Once again, in- 
dividual kmdliness is the remedy for everythmg. 

One crying evil of his time that Dickens says very 
little about is child labour. There are plenty of 
pictures of suffering children m his books, but 
usually they are suffermg in schools rather than in 
factories. The one detailed account of child labour 
l^t he gives is the description in David Coppe^eld of 
little David washing bottles m Murdstone & 
Grinby’s warehouse This, of course, is autobio- 
graphy. Dickens himself, at the age of ten, had 
worked in Warren’s blackmg factory in the Strand, 
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very much as he describes it here. It was a terribly 
bitter memory to him, partly because he felt the 
whole incident to be discreditable to his parents, and 
he even concealed it from his wife till long after they 
were marned. Looking back on this period, he 
says in Dmd Copperfield : 

“ It is a matter of some surpnse to me, even 
now, that I can have been so easily thrown away 
at such an age. A child of excellent abilities, 
and with strong powers of observation, quick, 
eager, delicate, and soon hurt bodily or mentally, 
it seems wonderful to me that nobody should have 
made any sign m my behalf But none was made ; 
and I became, at ten years old, a httle labouring 
hind in the service of Murdstone & Gnnby ” 

And again, having described the rough boys 
among whom he worked : 

“No words can express the secret agony of 
my soul as I sunk into this companionship . . . 
and felt my hopes of growmg up to be a learned 
and distinguished man crushed in my bosom.” 

Obviously it is not David Copperfield who is 
speaking, it is Dickens himself. He uses almost the 
sam e words in the autobiography that he began 
and abandoned a few months earlier. Of course 
Dickens is right in saymg that a gifted child ought 
not to work ten hours a day pasting labels on 
bottles, but what he does not say is that no child 
ought to be condemned to such a fate, and 
there is no reason for inferring that he thinks 
it. David escapes from the warehouse, but Mick 
Walker and Mealy Potatoes and the others are 
i.T.w. — 17 
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Still there, and there is no sign that this troubles 
Dickens particularly. As usual, he displays no 
consciousness that the structure of society can be 
changed. He despises politics, does not believe 
that any good can come out of Parliament 
—he had been a Parliamentary shorthand-writer, 
which was no doubt a disillusioning experience 
— and he is slightly hostile to the most hopeful 
movement of his day, trade umonism. In Hard 
Times trade unionism is represented as something 
not much better than a racket, something that 
happens because employers are not suflBiciently 
paternal. Stephen Blackpool’s refusal to join the 
union is rather a virtue in Dickens’s eyes. Also, as 
Mr Jackson has pointed out, the apprentices’ 
association in Bamahy Rudge, to which Sim Tappertit 
belongs, is probably a hit at the illegal or barely 
legal unions of Dickens’s own day, with their secret 
assembhes, passwords and so forth. Obviously he 
wants the workers to be decently treated, but liiere 
is no sign that he wants them to take their destiny 
into their own hands, least of all by open violence. 

As it happens, Dickens deals with revolution in 
the narrower sense in two novels, Barnahy Rudge and 
A Tale of Two Cities. In Bamaby Rudge it is a case of 
rioting rather than revolution The Gordon Riots 
of 1780, though they had religious bigotry as a 
pretext, seem to have been httle more than a point- 
less outburst of looting. Dickens’s attitude to this 
kind of thing is sufficiently indicated by the fact that 
his first idea was to make the ringleaders of the riots 
three lunatics escaped from an asylum. He was 
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dissuaded from this, but the principal figure of the 
book is in fact a village idiot. In the chapters 
dealing with the riots Dickens shows a most pro- 
found horror of mob violence. He delights in 
describing scenes in which the “ dregs ” of the 
population behave with atrocious bestiahty. These 
chapters are of great psychological interest, because 
they show how deeply he had brooded on this 
subject. The things he describes can only have 
come out of his imagmation, for no riots on anything 
like the same scale had happened in his lifetime. 
Here is one of his descriptions, for instance : 

“ If Bedlam gates had been flung open wide, 
there would not have issued forth such maniacs as 
the frenzy of that night had made. There were 
men there, who danced and trampled on the beds 
of flowers as though they trod down human 
enemies, and wrenched them from their stalks, 
like savages who twisted human necks. There 
were men who cast their lighted torches in the air, 
and suffered them to fall upon their heads and 
faces, blistering the skin with deep unseemly 
bums. There were men who mshed up to the 
fire, and paddled in it with their hands as if in 
water; and others who were restrained by force 
from plunging in, to gratify their deadly longing. 
On the skull of one drunken lad — ^not twenty, by 
his looks — ^who lay upon the ground with a bottle 
to his mouth, the lead from the roof catne 
streaming down m a shower of liquid fire, white 
hot; melting his head like wax. . . . But of 
all the howhng throng not one learnt mercy from, 
or sickened at, these sights; nor was the fierce, 
besotted, senseless rage of one man glutted.” 
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You might almost think you were reading a 
description of “Red” Spain by a partisan of 
General Franco. One ought of course to remember 
that when Dickens was writmg, the London 
“ mob ” stih existed. (Nowadays there is no mob, 
only a flock). Low wages and the growth and shift 
of population had brought into existence a huge, 
dangerous slum-proletariat, and until the early 
middle of the nineteenth century there was hardly 
such a thin g as a police force. When the brickbats 
began to fly there was nothing between shuttering 
your wmdows and ordering the troops to open fire. 
In A Tale of Two Cities, where he is dealing with a 
revolution which was really about something, 
Dickens’s attitude is different, but not entirely 
diffferent. As a matter of fact A Tale of Two Cities is 
a book which tends to leave a false impression behind, 
especially after a lapse of time. 

The one thing that everyone who has read A Tale 
of Two Cities remembers is the Reign of Terror. 
The whole book is dominated by the guillotine — 
tumbrils thundering to and fro, bloody knives, heads 
bouncing mto the basket, and sinister old women 
kmtting as they watch. Actually these scenes only 
occupy a few chapters, but they are written with 
terrible intensity, and the rest of the book is rather 
slow going. But A Tale of Two Cities is not a 
companion volume to The Scarlet Pimpernel. 
Dickens sees clearly enough that the French 
Revolution was boimd to happen and that many of 
the people who were executed deserved what they 
got. If, he says, you behave as the French aris- 
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tocracy had behaved, vengeance will follow. He 
repeats this over and over again. We are con- 
stantly being reminded that while “ my lord ” is 
lolling in bed, with four liveried footmen serving his 
chocolate and the peasants starving outside, some- 
where in the forest a tree is growing which will 
presently be sawn into planks for the platform of 
the guillotine, etc., etc., etc. The inevitabihty of the 
Terror, given its causes, is insisted upon m the 
clearest terms : 

“ It was too much the way ... to talk of this 
terrible Revolution as if it were the only harvest 
ever known under the skies that had not been 
sown — ^as if nothing had ever been done, or 
" omitted to be done, that had led to it — as if 
observers of the wretched millions in France, and 
of the misused and perverted resources that 
should have made them prosperous, had not seen 
it inevitably coming, years before, and had not in 
plain terms recorded what they saw.” 

And agam: 

“All the devouring and insatiate monsters 
imagined since imagination could record itself, 
are fused in the one realisation, GmUotme. And 
yet there is not in France, with its rich variety of 
soil and climate, a blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, 
a pepper-corn, which will grow to matunty under 
conditions more certain than those that have 
produced this horror. Crush humanity out of 
shape once more, under similar hammers, and it 
will twist itself into the same tortured forms.” 

In other words, the French aristocracy had dug 
their own graves. But there is no perception here 
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of what is now called historic necessity. Dickens 
sees that the results are inevitable, given the causes, 
but he thinks that the causes might have been 
avoided. The revolution is something that happens 
because centuries of oppression have made the 
French peasantry subhuman. If the wicked noble- 
man could somehow have turned over a new leaf, 
like Scrooge, there would have been no Revolution, 
no jacquerie, no guillotine — and so much the belter. 
This is the opposite of the “ revolutionary ” 
attitude. From the “ revolutionary ” point of view 
the class-struggle is the main source of progress, and 
therefore the nobleman who robs the peasant and 
goads him to revolt is playmg a necessary part, just 
as much as the Jacobin who guillotines the noble- 
man. Dickens never writes anywhere a line that 
can be interpreted as meaiung this. Revolution, as 
he sees it, is merely a monster that is begotten by 
tyranny and always ends by devouring its own 
instruments. In Sidney Carton’s vision at the foot 
of the guillotine, he foresees Defarge and the other 
leading spirits of the Terror aU perishing under the 
same knife — which, in fact, was approximately what 
happened. 

And Dickens is very sure that revolution ts a 
monster. That is why everyone remembers the 
revolutionary scenes in A Tale of Two Cities; 
they have the quality of mghtmare, and it is 
Di^ens’s own nightie. Again and again he 
masts upon the meaningless horrors of revolution — 
the mass-butcheries, the injustice, the ever-present 
terror of spies, the frightful blood-lust of the mob. 
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The descriptions of the Paris mob — the description, 
for instance, of the crowd of murderers struggling 
round the grindstone to sharpen their weapons 
before butchering the prisoners in the September 
massacres — outdo anything m Barnahy Radge. The 
revolutionaries appear to him simply as degraded 
savages, in fact as lunatics. He broods over their 
frenzies with a curious imaginative intensity. He 
describes them dancing the Carmagnole, for 
instance : 

“ There could not be fewer than five hundred 
people, and they were dancing hke five thousand 
demons. . . . They danced to the popular 
Revolution song, keeping a ferocious time that 
was like a gnashing of teeth in unison. . . . They 
advanced, retreated, struck at one another’s 
hands, clutched at one another’s heads, spun 
round alone, caught one another, and spun round 
in pairs, until" many of them dropped. . . . 
Suddenly they stopped again, paused, struck out 
the time afresh, forming into lines the width of the 
public way, and, with their heads low down and 
their hands high up, swooped screaming off. No 
fight could have been half so terrible as this 
dance. It was so emphatically a fallen sport — a 
something, once innocent, delivered over to all 
devfiry.” 

He even credits some of these wretches with a 
taste for guillotining children. The passage I have 
abridged above ought to be read m fiiU. It and 
others like it show how deep was Dickens’s horror of 
revolutionary hysteria. Notice, for instance, that 
touch, “ with their heads low down and their hands 
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high up ”, etc., and the evil vision it conveys. 
Madame Defarge is a truly dreadful figure, certainly 
Dickens’s most successful attempt at a malignant 
character. Defarge and others, are simply “ the 
new oppressors who have risen on the destruction of 
the old ”, the revolutionary courts are presided 
over by “ the lowest, cruellest and worst populace ”, 
and so on and so forth. All the way through, 
Dickens insists upon the nightmare insecurity of a 
revolutionary period, and in this he shows a great 
deal of prescience. “ A law of the suspected, which 
struck away aU security for liberty or life, and 
delivered over any good and innocent person to any 
bad and guilty one ; prisons gorged with people who 
had committed no offence, and could obtain no 
hearing” — ^it would apply pretty accurately to 
several countries today. 

The apologists of any revolution generally try to 
minimise its horrors; Dickens’s impulse is to 
exaggerate them — and from a historical point of view 
he has certainly exaggerated. Even the Reign of 
Terror was a much smaller thing than he makes it 
appear. Though he quotes no figures, he gives the 
impression of a frenzied massacre lasting for years, 
whereas in reahty the whole of the Terror, so far as 
the number of deaths goes, was a joke compared with 
one of Napoleon’s battles. But the bloody knives 
and the tumbrils rolling to and fro create in his 
mind a special, sinister vision which he has succeeded 
in passing on to generations of readers. Thanks to 
Dickens, the very word “ tumbril ” has a mur- 
derous sound ; ope forgets that a tumbril is only a 
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sort of farm cart. To this day, to the average 
Englishman, the French Revolution means no more 
than a pyramid of severed heads. It is a strange 
thing that Dickens, much more in sympathy with the 
ideas of the Revolution than most Englishmen of his 
time, should have played a part in creating this 
impression. 

If you hate violence and don’t beheve in politics, 
the only major remedy remaining is education. 
Perhaps society is past praying for, but there is 
always hope for the individual human being, if you 
can catch him young enough. This belief partly 
accounts for Dickens’s preoccupation with child- 
hood. 

No one, at any rate no English writer, has written 
better about childhood than Dickens. In spite of 
all the knowledge that has accumulat;ed smce, in 
spite of the fact that children are now comparatively 
sanely treated, no novelist has shown the same 
power of entering into the child’s point of view. I 
must have been about nine years old when I first 
read David Copperfield. The mental atmosphere of 
the opening chapters was so immediately inteUi- 
gible to me that I vaguely imagined they had been 
written bj a child. And yet when one re-reads the 
book as an adult and sees the Murdstones, for in- 
stance, dwindle from gigantic figures of doom into 
semi-comic monsters, these passages lose nothing. 
Dickens has been able to stand both inside and out- 
side the child’s mind, in such a way that the same 
scene can be wild burlesque or sinister reality, 
according to the age at which one reads it. Look, 
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for instance, at the scene in which David Copper- 
field is unjustly suspected of eating the mutton 
chops. Or the scene in which Pip, in Great Expec- 
tations, coming back from Miss Havisham’s house 
and finding himself completely unable to describe 
what he has seen, takes refuge in a series of out- 
rageous lies — ^which, of course, are eagerly believed. 
All the isolation of childhood is there. And how 
accurately he has recorded the mechanisms of the 
child’s mind, its visualising tendency, its sensitive- 
ness to certain kinds of impression. Pip relates how 
in his childhood his ideas about his dead parents 
were derived from their tombstones : 

“ The shape of the letters on my father’s, gave 
me an odd idea that he was a square, stout, dark 
man, with curly black hair. From the character 
and turn of the inscription, ‘ Also Georgiana, Wife 
of the Above ’, I drew a childish conclusion that 
my mother was freckled and sickly. To five little 
stone lozenges, each about a foot and a half long, 
which were arranged in a neat row beside their 
grave, and were sacred to the memory of five little 
brothers of mine ... I am indebted for a belief I 
religiously entertmned that they had all been born 
on their backs with their hands in their trouser- 
pockets, and had never taken them out in this 
state of existence.” 

There is a similar passage in David Copperfield, 
After biting Mr Murdstone’s hand, David is sent 
away to school and obliged to wear on his back a 
gacard saying, » Take care of him. He bites.” 
m looks at the door in the playground where the 
boys have carved their names, and from the appear- 
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ancc of each name he seems to know in just what 
tone of voice the boy will read out the placard : 

“ There was one boy — a certain J, Steerforth — 
who cut his name very deep and very often, who, 
I conceived, would read it in a rather strong 
voice, and afterwards pull my hair. There was 
another boy, one Tommy Traddles, who I 
dreaded would make game of it, and pretend to 
be dreadfully frightened of me There was a 
third, George Demple, who I fancied would 
sing it.” 

When I read this passage as a child, it seemed to 
me that those were exactly the pictures that those 
particular names would call up. The reason, of 
course, is the sound-associations of the words 
(Demple — “ temple ”. Traddles — probably “ ske- 
daddle ”). But how many people, before Dickens, 
had ever noticed such things? A sympathetic atti- 
tude towards children was a much rarer thing in* 
Dickens’s day than it is now. The early nineteenth 
century was not a good time to be a child. In 
Dickens’s youth children were still being “ solemnly 
tried at a criminal bar, where they were held up to 
be seen”, and it was not so long since boys of 
thirteen had been hanged for petty theft. The doc- 
trine of “ breaking the child’s spirit ” was in full 
vigour, and The Fairchild Family was a standard 
book for children till late into the century. This 
evil book is now issued in pretty-pretty expurgated 
editions, but it is well worth reading in the original 
version. It gives one some idea of the lengths to 
which child-discipline was sometimes carried. Mr 
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Fairchild, for instance, when he catches his children 
quarrelling, first thrashes them, reciting Doctor 
Watts’s " Let dogs dehght to bark and bite ” be- 
tween blows of the cane, and then takes them to 
eat their dinner beneath a gibbet where the rotting 
corpse of a murderer is hangmg In the earlier 
part of the century scores of thousands of children, 
aged sometimes as young as six, were literally 
worked to death in the mines or cotton-nulls, and 
even at the feshionable public schools boys were 
flogged till they ran with blood for a mistake m 
their Latin verses. One thing which Dickens seems 
to have recogmsed, and which most of his contem- 
poraries did not, is the sadistic sexual element in 
floggmg. I think this can be inferred from David 
Copperjield and Nicholas Ntckleby. But mental cruelty 
to a child infuriates him as much as physical, and 
though there is a fair number of exceptions, his 
schoolmasters are generally scoundrels. 

Except for the universities and the big public 
schools, every kind of education then existing in 
England gets a mauling at Dickens’s hands. There 
is Doctor Blimber’s Academy, where little boys are 
blown up with Greek until they burst, and the re- 
volting chanty schools of the period, which pro- 
duced specimens like Noah Claypole and Uriah 
Heep, and Salem House, and Dotheboys Hall, and 
the disgraceful httle dame-school kept by Mr 
Wopde’s great aunt. Some of what Dickens says 
remains true even today. Salem House is the 
ancestor of the modern “ prep, school ”, which still 
has a good deal of resemblance to it, and as for 
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Mr Wopsle’s great aunt, some old fraud of much 
the same stamp is carrymg on at this moment in 
nearly every small town in England. But, as usual, 
Dickens’s criticism is neither creative nor destruc- 
tive. He sees the idiocy of an educational system 
founded on the Greek lexicon and the wax-ended 
cane; on the other hand, he has no use for the 
new kind of school that is coming up in the ’fifties 
and ’sixties, the “ modem ” school, with its gritty 
insistence on “ facts What, then, does he want? 
As always, what he appears to want is a moralised 
version of the existing thing — ^the old type of school, 
but with no caning, no bullying or under-feeding, 
and not quite so much Greek. Doctor Strong’s 
school, to which David Copperfield goes after he 
escapes from Murdstone & Grinby’s, is simply 
Salem House with the vices left out and a good 
deal of “ old grey stones ” atmosphere thrown in : 

“ Doctor Strong’s was an excellent school, as 
different from Mr Creakle’s as good is from evil. 
It was very gravely and decorously ordered, and 
on a sound system; with an appeal, in every- 
thing, to the honour and good faith of the boys 
. . . which worked wonders. We all felt that 
we had a part in the management of the place, 
and in sustaining its character and digrdty. 
Hence, we soon became warmly attached to it — 
I am sure I did for one, and I never knew, in all 
my time, of any boy being otherwise — and leamt 
with a good will, desiring to do it credit. We 
had noble games out of hours, and plenty of 
liberty ; but even then, as I remember, we were 
well spoken of in the town, and rarely did any 
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disgrace, by our appearance or manner, to the 
reputation of Doctor Strong and Doctor Strong’s 
boys.” ' ' 

In the woolly vagueness of this passage one can 
see Dickens’s utter lack of any educational theory. 
He can imagine the moral atmosphere of a good 
school, but nothing further. The boys “ learnt 
with a good will ”, but what did they learn ? No 
doubt it was Doctor Blimber’s curriculum, a little 
watered down. Considering the attitude to society 
that is everywhere implied in Dickens’s novels, it 
comes as rather a shock to learn that he sent his 
eldest son to Eton and sent all his children through 
the ordinary educational mill. Gissing seems to 
think that he may have done this because he was 
paiofully conscious of being under-educated him- 
self. Here perhaps Gissing is influenced by his own 
love of classical learning. Dickens had had little or 
no formal education, but he lost nothing by missing 
it, and on the whole he seems to have been aware 
of this. If he was unable to imagine a better school 
than Doctor Strong’s, or, in real life, than Eton, it 
was probably due to an intellectual deficiency 
rather different from the one Gissing suggests. 

It seems lhat in every attack Dickens makes upon 
society he is always pointing to a change of spirit 
rather than a change of structure. It is hopeless to 
try and pin him down to any definite remedy, still 
more to any political doctrine. His approach is 
alwa^ along the moral plane, and his attitude is 
suflSdently summed up in that remark about 
Strong’s school being as different firom Greakle’s 
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“ as good is from evil Two things can be very 
much alike and yet abysmally different. Heaven 
and Hell are in the same place. Useless to change 
institutions without a “ change of heart ” — that, 
essentially, is what he is always saying. 

If that were all, he might be no more than a 
cheer-up writer, a reactionary humbug. A “ change 
of heart ” is in fact the alibi of people who do not 
wish to endanger the status quo. But Dickens is 
not a humbug, except m minor matters, and the 
strongest single impression one carries away from 
his books is that of a hatred of tyranny. I said 
earher that Dickens is not tn the accepted sense a 
revolutionary writer. But it is not at all certain 
that a merely moral criticism of society may not be 
just as “ revolutionary ” — and revolution, after all, 
means tummg things upside down — as the politico- 
economic criticism which is fashionable at this 
moment. Blake was not a politician, but there is 
more imderstanding of the nature of capitalist 
society in a poem like “ I wander through each 
charter’d street ” than in three-quarters of Socialist 
hterature. Progress is not an illusion, it happens, 
but it is slow and invariably disappointing. There 
is always a new tyrant waiting to take over from 
the old — ^generally not quite so bad, but still a 
tyrant. Consequently two viewpoints are always 
tenable. The one, how can you improve human 
nature until you have changed the system? The 
other, what is the use of changing the system before 
you have improved htiman nature? They appeal 
to different individuals, and they probably show 
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some tendency to alternate in point of time The 
moralist and the revolutionary are constandy under- 
mining one another. Marx exploded a hundred 
tons of dynamite beneath the moralist position, and 
we are still living in the echo of that tremendous 
crash. But already, somewhere or other, the sap- 
pers are at work and fresh dynamite is being 
tamped in place to blow Marx at the moon. Then 
Marx, or somebody like him, will come back with 
yet more dynamite, and so the process continues, 
to an end we cannot yet foresee. The central 
problem — ^how to prevent power from being abused 
— ^remains unsolved. Dickens, who had not the 
vision to see that private property is an obstructive 
nuisance, had the vision to see that. “ If men 
would behave decendy the world would be decent ” 
is not such a platitude as it sounds. 

u 

More completely than most writers, perhaps, 
Dickens can be explamed in terms of his social 
origin, though actually his family history was not 
quite what one would infer from his novels. His 
fether was a clerk in Government service, and 
through his mother’s family he had connexions 
with both the army and the navy. But from the 
age of nine onwards he was brought up in London, 
in commercial surroundings, and generally in an 
atmosphere of strugghng poverty. Mentally he 
belongs to the small urban bourgeoisie, and he 
happens to be an exceptionally fine specimen of 
this class, with all the " points ”, as it were, very 
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highly developed. That is partly what makes him 
so interesting. If one wants a modern equivalent, 
the nearest would be H. G. Wells, who has had a 
rather g^rnilar history and who obviously owes some- 
thing to Dickens as a novelist. Arnold Bennett 
was essentially of the same type, but, unlike the 
other two, he was a midlander, with an industrial 
and Nonconformist rather than commercial and 
Anglican background. 

The great disadvantage, and advantage, of the 
small urban bourgeois is his limited outlook. He 
sees the world as a middle-class world, and every- 
thing outside these limits is either laughable or 
slightly wicked. On the one hand he has no con- 
tact with industry or the soil, on the other no con- 
tact with the governing classes. Anyone who has 
studied Wells’s novels in detail will have noticed 
that though he hates the aristocrat like poison, he 
has no particular objection to the plutocrat, and no 
enthusiasm for the proletarian. His most-hated 
types, the people he believes to be responsible for 
all human ills, are kings, landowners, priests, 
nationalists, soldiers, scholars and peasants. At first 
sight a list beginning with kings and ending with 
peasants looks like a mere omnium gatherum, but in 
reality all these people have a common factor. All 
of them are archaic types, people who are governed 
by tradition and whose eyes arfc turned towards the 
past — ^the opposite, therefore, of the rising bourgeois 
who has put his money on the future and sees the 
past simply as a dead hand. 

Actually, although Dickens lived in a period when 
i.T.w. — c 33 
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the bourgeoisie was really a rising class, he displays 
this characteristic less strongly than Wells. He is 
almost unconscious of the future and has a rather 
sloppy love of tire picturesque (the “ quaint old 
church,” etc.) Nevertheless his list of most-hated 
types is like enough to Wells’s for the similarity to 
be striking. He is vaguely on the side of the work- 
ing class— has a sort of generalised sympathy with 
til pm because they are oppressed — ^but he does not 
in reality know much about them; they come into 
his boob chiefly as servants, and comic servants at 
that. At the other end of the scale he loathes the 
aristocrat and — going one better than Wells in this — 
loathes the big bourgeois as well. His real sym- 
pathies are bounded by Mr Pickwick on the upper 
side and Mr Barkis on the lower. But the term 
“ aristocrat ”, for the type Dickens hates, is vague 
and needs defining. 

Actually Dickens’s target is not so much the great 
aristocracy, who hardly enter into his books, as their 
petty offshoots, the cadgmg dowagers who Hve up 
mewses in Mayfldr, and the bureaucrats and pro- 
fessional soldiers. All through his books there are 
countless hostile sketches of these people, and hardly 
any that are firiendly. There are practically no 
friendly pictures of the landowning class, for in- 
stance. One might make a doubtful exception of 
Sir Leicester Dedlock; otherwise there is only Mr 
Wardle (who is a stock figure — ^the “ good old 
Squire ”) zmd Haredale in Barnaby Budge, who has 
Dickens’s sympathy because he is a persecuted 
Catholic. Thare are no fidendly pictures of soldiers 
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(i.e.j officers), and none at all of naval men. As for 
his bureaucrats, judges and magistrates, most of 
them would feel quite at home in the Circumlocu- 
tion Office. The only officials whom Dickens 
handles with any kind of friendliness are, signifi- 
cantly enough, policemen. 

' Dickens’s attitude is easily intelligible to an 
Englishman, because it is part of the Enghsh puntan 
tradition, which is not dead even at this day. The 
class Dickens belonged to, at least by adoption, was 
growing suddenly rich after a couple of centuries 
of obscurity. It had grown up mainly in the big 
towns, out of contact with agriculture, and politically 
impotent ; government, m its experience, was some- 
thing which either interfered or persecuted. Con- 
sequently it was a class with no tradition of public 
service and not much tradition of usefiilness What 
now strikes us as remarkable about the new moneyed 
class of the nineteenth century is their complete 
irresponsibility; they see everything in terms of 
individual success, with hardly any consciousness 
that the community exists. On the other hand, a 
Tite Barnacle, even when he was neglecting his 
duties, would have some vague notion of what 
duties he was neglecting. Dickens’s attitude is 
never irresponsible, still less does he take the money- 
grubbing Smilesian line ; but at the back of his 
mind there is usually a half-belief that the whole 
apparatus of government is unnecessary. Parlia- 
ment is simply Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas 
Doodle, the Empire is simply Major Bagstock and 
his native servant, the Army is simply Colonel 
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Ghowser and Doctor Slammer, the public services 
are simply Bumble and the Circumlocution Office — 
and so on and so forth. What he does not see, 
or only intermittently sees, is that Goodie and 
Doodle and all the other corpses left over from the 
eighteenth century are perforimng a function which 
neither Pickwick nor Boffin would ever bother about. 

And of course this narrowness of vision is in one 
way a great advantage to him, because it is fatal 
for a caricaturist to see too much. From Dickens’s 
point of view “ good ” society is simply a collection 
of village idiots. What a crew' Lady Tippins! 
Mrs Gowan! Lord Vensopht! The Honourable 
Bob Stables! Mrs Sparsit (whose husband was a 
Powler) 1 The Tite Barnacles ! Nupkins ! It is 
practically a case-book in lunacy. But at the same 
time his remoteness from the landowning-mihtaxy- 
bureaucratic class incapacitates him for full-length 
satire. He only succeeds with this class when he 
depicts them as mental defectives. The accusation 
which used to be made against Dickens in his life- 
time, that he “ could not paint a gentleman ”, was 
an absurdity, but it is true m this sense, that what 
he says against the “ gendeman ” class is seldom 
very damaging Sir Mulberry Hawk, for instance, 
is a wretched attempt at the wicked-baronet type. 
Harjhouse in Hard Times is better, but he would be 
only an ordinary achievement for Trollope or 
'Hiackeray. Trollope’s thoughts hardly move out- 
side the gendeman ” class, but Thackeray has the 
great advantage of having a foot in two moral 
camps. In some ways his outlook is very similar to 
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and the big bourgeoisie exist in his books chiefly as 
a kind of “ noises off ”, a haw-hawing chorus some- 
where in the wings, like Podsnap’s dinner-parties. 
When he produces a really subtle and damaging 
portrait, like John Dornt or Horace Skimpole, it is 
generally of some rather middling, unimportant 
person. 

One very striking thing about Dickens, especially 
considering the time he hved m, is his lack of vulgar 
nationalism All peoples who have reached the 
point of becoming nations tend to despise foreigners, 
but there is not much doubt that the English- 
speaking races are the worst offenders. One can 
see this from the fact that as soon as they become 
fully aware of any foreign race they invent an in- 
sulting nickname for it. Wop, Dago, Froggy, 
Squarehead, Kike, Sheeny, Nigger, Wog, Chink, 
Greaser, Yellowbelly— these are merely a selection. 
Any time before 1870 the hst would have been 
shorter, because the map of the world was different 
from what it is now, and there were only three or 
four foreign races that had fully entered into the 
English consciousness. But towards these, and 
especially towards France, the nearest and best- 
hated nation, the English attitude of patronage was 
so intolerable that Enghsh “ arrogance ” and “ xeno- 
phobia ” are still a legend And of course they are 
not a completely untrue legend even now. Till 
very recently nearly all English children were 
brought up to despise the southern European races, 
and history as taught in schools was mainly a list 
of battles won by England. But one has got to 
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read, say, the Quarterly Review of the ’thirties to 
know what boasting really is. Those were the days 
when the English built up their legend of them- 
selves as “ sturdy islanders ” and “ stubborn hearts 
of oak ”, and when it was accepted as a kind of 
scientific fact that one Englishman was the equal of 
three foreigners All through nineteenth-century 
novels and comic papers there runs the traditional 
figure of the “ Froggy ” — a small ridiculous man 
with a tiny beard and a pointed top-hat, always 
jabbering and gesticulatmg, vam, frivolous and fond 
of boasting of his martial exploits, but generally 
taking to flight when real danger appears. Over 
against him was John Bull, the “ sturdy Enghsh 
yeoman ”, or (a more public-school version) the 
“ strong, silent Englishman ” of Charles Kongsley, 
Tom Hughes and others. 

Thackeray, for instance, has this outlook very 
strongly, though there are moments when he sees 
through it and laughs at it. The one historical fact 
that is firmly fixed in his mind is that the Enghsh 
won the Battle of Waterloo. One never reads far 
in his books without coming upon some reference 
to it. The Enghsh, as he sees it, are invincible 
becau'k of their tremendous physical strength, due 
mainly to Uving on beef. Like most Englishmen of 
his time, he has the curious illusion that the Enghsh 
are larger than other people (Thackeray, as it hap- 
pened, was larger than most people), and therefore 
he is capable of writing passages like this : 

“ I say to you that you are better than a 

Frenchman. I would lay even money that you 
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who are reading this are more than five feet seven 
in height, and weigh eleven stone; while a 
Frenchman is five feet four, and does not weigh 
nine. The Frenchman has after his soup a dish 
of vegetables, where you have one of meat. You 
are a different and superior animal — a French- 
beatmg animal (the history of hundreds of years 
has shown you to be so),” etc., etc. 

There are similar passages scattered all through 
Thackeray’s works. Dickens would never be guilty 
of anything of the kind It would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that he nowhere pokes fun at foreigners, 
and of course, like nearly all nineteenth-century 
Englishmen, he is untouched by European culture. 
But never anywhere does he indulge in the typical 
English boasting, the “island race”, “bulldog 
breed ”, “ right Httle, tight httle island ” style of 
talk. In the whole of A Tale of Two Cities there is 
not a line that could be taken as meaning : “ Look 
how these wicked Frenchmen behave ! ” The one 
place whore he seems to display a normal hatred of 
foreigners is in the American chapters of Martin 
Chuzdewtl. Ttas, however, is simply the reaction 
of a generous mind against cant. If Dickens were 
aHve today he woidd make a trip to Soviet Russia 
and come back with a book rather like Gide’s Au 
BMout de I URUS. But he is remarkably free from 
the idiocy of regarding nations as individuals. He 
^Idom even makes jokes turning on nationality. 
He dora not exploit the comic Irishman and the 
come Welshman, for instance, and not because he 
objects to stock characters and ready-made jokes, 
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which obviously he does not. It is perhaps more 
significant that he shows no prejudice against Jews. 
It is true that he takes it for granted [Oliver Twist 
and Great Expectations) that a receiver of stolen goods 
will be a Jew, which at the time was probably 
justified. But the “Jew joke ”, endemic in English 
literature until the rise of Hitler, does not appesir 
in his books, and in Our Mutual Friend he makes a 
pious though not very convincing attempt to stand 
up for the Jews. 

Dickens’s lack of vulgar nationalism is in part the 
mark of a real largeness of mind, and in part results 
from his negative, rather unhelpful pohtical attitude. 
He is very much an Enghshman, but he is hardly 
aware of it — certainly the thought of being an 
Englishman does not thrill him. He has no im- 
perialist feeling, no discernible views on foreign 
politics, and is untouched by the military tradition. 
Temperamentally he is much nearer to the small 
Nonconformist tradesman who looks down on the 
“ redcoats ” and thinks that war is wicked — a one- 
eyed view, but, after all, war is wicked. It is 
noticeable that Dickens hardly writes of war, even 
to denounce it. With aU his marvellous powers of 
description, and of describing things he had never 
seen, he never describes a battle, unless one counts 
the attack on the Bastille in A Tale of Two Cities. 
Probably the subject would not strike him as inter- 
esting, and in any case he would not regard a 
battlefield as a place where anything worth settling 
could be settled. It is one up to the lower-middle- 
class, puritan mentality. 
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iii 

Dickens had grown up near enough to poverty 
to be terrified of it, and in spite of his generosity 
of mind he is not free from the special prejudices 
of the shabby-genteel. It is usual to claim him as 
a " popular ” writer, a champion of the “ oppressed 
masses So he is, so long as he thinis of them as 
oppressed ; but there are two things that condition 
his attitude. In the first place he is a south-of- 
England man, and a cockney at that, and therefore 
out of touch with the bulk of the real oppressed 
masses, the industrial and agricultural labourers. 
It is interesting to see how Chesterton, another cock- 
ney, always presents Dickens as the spokesman of 
“ the poor ”, without showing much awareness of 
who “ the poor ” really are. To Chesterton “ the 
poor ” means small shopkeepers and servants. Sam 
Weller, he says, “is the great symbol m English 
literature of the populace peculiar to England ” ; 
and Sam Weller is a valet ' The other point is that 
Dickens’s early experiences have given him a horror 
of proletarian roughness. He shows this unmis- 
takably whenever he writes of the very poorest of 
the poor, the slum-dwellers. His descriptions of 
the London slums are always full of undisguised 
repulsion : 

“ The ways were foul and nhrrow ; the shops 
and houses^ wretched; the people half-naked, 
drunkaa, slipshod and ugly. AUeys and arch- 
ways, like so many cesspools, disgorged their 
offences of smell, and dirt, and life, upon the 
42 
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straggling streets ; and the whole quarter reeked 

with crime, and filth, and misery,” etc., etc. 

There are many similar passages in Dickens. 
From them one gets the impression of whole sub- 
merged populations whom he regards as being be- 
yond the pale. In rather the same way the modem 
doctrinaire Socialist contemptuously writes oS a 
large block of the population as “ lumpenprole- 
tariat ”. Dickens also shows less understandmg of 
criminals than one would expect of him. Although 
he is well aware of the social and economic causes 
of crime, he often seems to feel that when a man 
has once broken the law he has put himself outside 
human society. There is a chapter at the end of 
David Copperjkld in which David visits the prison 
where Littimer and Uriah Keep are serving their 
sentences. Dickens actually seems to regard the 
horrible “ model ” prisons, against which Charles 
Reade dehvered his memorable attack m It is Never 
Too Late to Mend, as too humane. He complains 
that the food is too good ! As soon as he comes up 
against crime or the worst depths of poverty, he 
shows traces of the “ I’ve always kept myself respec- 
table ” habit of mind. The attitude of Pip (ob- 
viously the attitude of Dickens himself) towards 
Magwitch in Great Expectations is extremely interest- 
ing. Pip is conscious all along of his ingratitude 
towards Joe, but far less so of his ingratitude towards 
Magwitch. When he discovers that the person who 
has loaded him with benefits for years is actually a 
transported convict, he falls into frenzies of disgust. 
“ The abhorrence in which I held the man, the 
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dread I had of him, the repugnance with which I 
shrank from him, could not have been exceeded if 
he had been some terrible beast,” etc., etc. So far as 
one can discover from the text, this is not because 
when Pip was a child he had been terrorised by 
Magwitch in the churchyard ; it is because Mag- 
witch IS a criminal and a convict. There is an even 
more “ kept-myself-respectable ” touch in the fact 
that Pip feels as a matter of course that he cannot 
take Magwitch’s money. The money is not the 
product of a crime, it has been honestly acquired ; 
but- it is an ex-convict’s money, and therefore 
“ tainted ”. There is nothing psychologically false 
in this, either. Psychologically the latter part of 
Great Expectations is about the best thing Dickens ever 
did; throughout this part of the book one feels, 
“ Yes, that is just how Pip would have behaved.” 
But the point is that in the matter of Magwitch, 
Dickens identifies with Pip, and his attitude is at 
bottom snobbish. The result is that Magwitch 
belongs to the same queer class of characters as 
Falstaff and, probably, Don Qjiixote — characters 
who are more pathetic than the author intended. 

When it is a question of the non-criminal poor, 
the ordinary, decent, labouring poor, there is of 
course nothmg contemptuous in Dickens’s attitude. 
He has the smcerest admiration for people like the 
Pcggottys and the Plomishes. But it is questionable 
whether he really regards them as equals. It is of 
the greatest interest to read Chapter XI of David 
Coppe^ld and side by side with it the autobio- 
graphical fragment (parts of this are given in For- 
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Star’s Life), in which Dickens expresses his feelings 
about the blacking-factory episode a great deal 
more strongly than in the novel. For more than 
twenty years afterwards the memory was so painful 
to him that he would go out of his way to avoid 
that part of the Strand. He says that to pass that 
way “ made me cry, after my eldest child could 
speak ”. The text makes it quite clear that what 
hurt him most of all, then and in retrospect, was 
the enforced contact with “ low ” associates. 

“ No words can express the secret agony of my 
soul as I sunk into this companionship ; compared 
these everyday associates with those of my happier 
childhood. . . . But I held some station at the 
blacking warehouse too. . . I soon became at 
least as expeditious and as skilful with my hands 
as either of the other boys. Though perfectly 
familiar with them, my conduct and manners 
were different enough firom theirs to place a 
space between us. They, and the men, always 
spoke of me as ‘ the young gentleman A cer- 
tain man . . . used to call me ‘ Charles ’ some- 
times, in speaking to me; but I think it was 
mostly when we were very confidential. . . Poll 

Grepn uprose once, and rebelled against the 
‘ Young-gendeman ’ usage ; but Bob Fagin 
settied him speedily.” 

It was as well that there should be “ a space 
between us ”, you see. However much Dickens 
may admire the working classes, he does not wish 
to resemble them. Given his origins, and the time 
he lived in, it could hardly be otherwise. In the 
early nineteenth century class-animosities may have 
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been no sharper than they are now, but the surface 
differences between class and class were enormously 
greater. The “ gentleman ” and the “ common 
man” must have seemed like different species of 
animal. Dickcns is quite genuinely on the side of 
the poor agamst the nch, but it would be next 
door to impossible for him not to think of a working- 
class exterior as a stigma. In one of Tolstoy’s fables 
the peasants of a certain village judge every stranger 
who arrives by the state of his hands. If his palms 
are hard from work, they let him in ; if his palms 
are soft, out he goes. This would be hardly intelli- 
gihle to Dickens; all his heroes have soft hands. 
His younger heroes — ^Nicholas Nickleby, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Edward Chester, David Copperfield, 
John Harmon — are usually of the type known as 
“ walking gentlemen He likes a bourgeois ex- 
terior and a bourgeois (not aristocratic) accent. 
One curious symptom of this^is that he will not 
allow anyone who is to play a heroic part to speak 
like a working-man A comic hero like Sam Weller 
or a merely pathetic figure like Stephen Blackpool 
can speak vnth a broad accent, but Xh.'& jeum premier 
always speaks the then equivalent of B.B.G. This 
is so even when it involves absurdities. Little Pip, 
for instance, is brought up by people speaking broad 
Essex, but talks upper-class Enghsh from his earliest 
childhood ; actually he would have talked the same 
dialect as Joe, or at least as Mrs Gargery. So also 
with Biddy Wopsle, Lizzie Hexam, Sissie Jupe, 
Oliver Twist— one ought perhaps to add Little 
Dorrit. Even Rachel in Hard Times has barely a 
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trace of Lancashire accent, an impossibihty in her 
case. 

One thing that often gives the clue to a novelist’s 
real feelings on the class question is the attitude he 
takes up when class colhdes with sex. This is a 
thing too painful to be bed about, and consequendy 
it is one of the points at which the “ I’m-not-a- 
snob ” pose tends to break down. 

One sees this at its most obvious where a class- 
distinction is also a colour-distinction. The most 
“ enlightened ” person generally feels his “ en- 
lightenment ” fading away if his sister proposes to 
marry a negro. And something resembhng the 
colonial attitude (“ native ” women are fair game, 
white women are sacrosanct) exists in a veiled form 
in all-white communities, causmg bitter resentment 
on both sides When this issue arises,' novehsts 
often revert to crude class-feelings which they might 
disclaim at other times. A good example of “ class- 
conscious ” reaction is a rather forgotten novel. 
The People of Glopton, by Andrew Barton. The 
author’s moral code is quite clearly mixed up with 
class-hatred. He feels'the seduction of a poor girl by 
a rich man to be something atrocious, a kind of defile- 
ment, something quite different from her seduction by 
a man in her own walk of life. Trollope deals with 
this theme twice {The Three Clerks and The Small 
House at Allington,) and, as one might expect, en- 
tirely firom the upper-class angle. As he sees it, an 
affair with a barmaid or a landlady’s daughter is 
simply an “ entanglement ” to be escaped firom. 
Trollope’s moral standards are strict, and he does 
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not allow the seduction actually to happen, but the 
implication is always that a worbng-class girl’s feel- 
ings do not greatly matter. In The Three Clerks he 
even gives the typical class-reaction by noting that 
the girl “ smells Meredith {Rhoda Fleming) takes 
more the “ class-conscious ” viewpoint, Thackeray, 
as often, seems to hesitate. In Pendennis (Fanny 
Bolton) his attitude- is much the same as Trollope’s, 
in A Shabby-Genteel Story it is nearer to Meredith’s. 

One could divine a good deal about Trollope’s 
social ongm, or Meredith’s, or Barton’s, merely 
from their handling of the class-sex theme. So one 
can with Dickens, but what emerges, as usual, is 
that he is more inclined to identify with the middle 
class than with the proletariat. The one incident 
that seems to contradict this is the tale of the young 
peasant-girl in Doctor Manette’s manuscript in A 
Tale of Two Cities. This, however, is merely a 
costume-piece put in to explain the implacable 
hatred of Madame Defarge, which Dickens does not 
pretend to approve of. In David Copperfield, where 
he IS dealing with a typical nineteenth-century se- 
duction, the class-issue does not seem to strike him as 
paramount. It is a law of Victorian novels that 
sexual misdeeds must not go unpunished, and so 
Steerforth is drowned on Yarmouth sands, but 
neither Dickens, nor old Peggotty, nor even Ham, 
seems to feel that Steerforth has added to his offence 
by being the son of rich parents. The Sleerforths 
are moved by cljass motives, but the Peggottys are 
not — not even in the scene between Mrs Steerforth 
and old Peggotty ; if they were, of course, they would 
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probably turn against David as well as against Steer- 
forth 

In Our Mutual Fnend Dickens treats the episode 
of Eugene Wrayburn and Lizzie Hexam very 
realistically and with no appearance of class bias. 
According to the “ unhand me, monster ” tradition, 
Lizzie ought either to “ spurn ” Eugene or to be 
ruined by him and throw herself off Waterloo 
Bridge; Eugene ought to be either a heartless 
betrayer or a hero resolved upon defying society 
Neither behaves in the least like this. Lizzie is 
frightened by Eugene’s advances and actually runs 
away from them, but hardly pretends to dislike them; 
Eugene is attracted by her, has too much decency 
to attempt seducing her and dare not marry her 
because of his family. Finally they are married 
and no one is any the worse, except perhaps Mr 
Twemlow, who will lose a few dinner-engagements. 
It is all very much as it might have happened in 
real hfe. But a “ class-conscious ” novehst would 
have given her to Bradley Headstone. 

But when it is the other way about — ^when it is a 
case of a poor man aspiring to some woman who is 
“ above ” him — Dickens instantly retreats into the 
middle-class attitude. He is rather fond of the Vic- 
torian notion of a woman (woman with a capital W) 
being “ above ” a man. Pip feels that Estella is 
“ above ” him, Esther Summerson is “ above ” 
Guppy, Little Dorrit is “ above ” John Chivery, 
Lucy Manette is “ above ” Sydney Carton. In 
some of these cases the “ above ’’-ness is merely 
moral, but in others it is social. There is a scarcely 
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mistakable class-reaction when David Copperfield 
discovers that Uriah Keep is plotting to marry Agnes 
Wickfield. The disgusting Uriah suddenly an- 
nounces that he is in love with her . 

“ ‘ Ohj Master Copperfield, with what a pure 
affection do I love the ground my Agnes walks 
on ! ’ 

“ I believe I had the delirious idea of seizing 
the red-hot poker out of the fire, and running 
him through witii it. It went from me with a 
shock, like a ball fired from a rifle : but the image 
of Agnes, outraged by so much as a thought of this 
red-headed animal’s, remamed in my mind (when 
I looked at him, sitting all awry as if his mean soul 
griped his body) and made me giddy . . . ‘ I 
believe Agnes Wickfield to be as far above you 
(David says later on) and as far removed firom all 
your aspirations, as that moon herseh.’ ” 

Considering how Keep’s general lowness — ^his 
servile manners, dropped aitches and so forth — ^have 
been rubbed in throughout the book, there is not 
much doubt about the nature of Dickens’s feelings. 
Keep, of course, is playing a villainous part, but even 
villains have sexual lives; it is the thought of the 
'* pure ” Agnes m bed with a man who drops his 
aitches that really revolts Dickens. But his usual 
tendency is to treat a man in love with a woman who 
is “ above ” him as a joke. It is one of the stock 
jokes of Enghsh literature, from Malvolio onwards. 
Guppy in BUak House is an example, John Ghivery 
is another, and there is a rather ill-natured treat- 
ment of this theme in the “ swarry ” in Pickwick 
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Papers. Here Dickens describes the Bath footmen 
as living a kind of fantasy-life, holding dinner- 
parties in imitation of their “ betters ” and deluding 
themselves that their young mistresses are in love 
with them This evidently strikes him as very 
comic. So it is, in a way, though one might 
question whether it is not better for a footman even 
to have delusions of this kind than simply to accept 
his status in the spirit of the catechism. 

In his attitude towards servants Dickens is not 
ahead of his age. In the nineteenth century the 
revolt against domestic service was just beginning, 
to the great annoyance of everyone with over -£^00 
a year. An enormous number of the jokes in nine- 
teenth-century comic papers deal with the uppish- 
ness of servants. For years Punch ran a series of 
jokes called “ Servant Gal-isms ”, all turning on the 
then astonishing fact that a servant is a human being. 
Dickens is sometimes guilty of this kind of thing 
himself. His books abound with the ordinary 
comic servants; they are dishonest {Great Expecta- 
tions), incompetent {Damd Copperjkld), turn up their 
noses at good food {Pickwick Papers), etc., etc. — all 
rather in the spirit of the suburban housewife with 
one downtrodden cook-general. But what is curious, 
in a nineteenth-century radical, is that when he 
wants to draw a sympathetic picture of a servant, 
he creates what is recognisably a feudal type. Sam 
Weller, Mark Tapley, Clara Peggotty are all of 
them feudal figures. They belong to the genre of 
the “ old fan^y retainer ” ; they identify with 
their master’s family and are at once doggishly 
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thfiil and completely familiar. No doubt Mark 
ipley and Sam Weller are derived to some extent 
im Smollett, and hence from Cervantes , but it is 
cresting that Dickens should have been attracted 
such a type. Sam Weller^s attitude is definitely 
idieval. He gets himself arrested in order to 
low Mr Pickwick into the Fleet, and afterwards 
fuses to get married because he feels that Mr 
ckwick stiU needs his services. There is a 
aracteristic scene between them : 

“ ‘ Vages or no vages, board or no board, 
lodgm’ or no lod^’, Sam Veller, as you took 
from the old inn in the Borough, sticks by you, 
come what may. . .’ 

“ ‘ My good fellow,’ said Mr Pickwick, when 
Mr Weller had sat down again, rather abashed 
at his own enthusiasm, ‘ you are bound to con- 
sider the young woman also.’ 

“ ‘ I do consider the young ’ooman, sir ’, said 
Sam.'-N.j'^I have considered the young ’ooman. 
I’ve spoK^toJtier I’ve told her how I’m sitivated ; 
she’s ready toSs^it till I’m ready, and I believe 
she vill If sheS^n’t, she’s not the young 
’ooman I take her^r, and I give her up with 
readmess.’ ” 

t 

It is easy to imagme whatthe young woman would 
ive said to this in real hfei^ But notice the feudal 
mosphere. Sam Weller is ready as a matter of 
)urse to sacrifice years of life to his master, and he 
m also sit down in his master’s presence. A modem 
lanservant would never think of do ing either, 
'ickens’s views on the servant question do not get ■ 
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much beyond wishing that master and servant would 
love one another. Sloppy in Our Mutual Fnend, 
though a wretched failure as a character, represents 
the same kind of loyalty as Sam Weller. Such 
loyalty, of course, is natural, human and hkeable; 
but so was feudalism. 

What Dickens seems to be doing, as usual, is to 
reach out for an ideahsed version of the existing 
thing He was writing at a time when domestic 
service must have seemed a completely inevitable 
evil. There were no labour-saving devices, and 
there was huge mequality of wealth. It was an 
age of enormous families, pretentious meals and 
inconvenient houses, when the slavey drudging 
fourteen hours a day in the basement kitchen was 
something too normal to be noticed. And given 
the fact of servitude, the feudal relationship is the 
only tolerable one. Sam Weller and Mark Tapley 
are dream figures, no less than the Cheerybles. If 
there have got to be masters and servants, how much 
better that the master should be Mr Pickwick and 
the servant should be Sam Weller. Better still, of 
course, if servants did not exist at all — ^but this 
Dickens is probably unable to imagine. Without 
a high level of mechanical development, human 
equality is not practically possible; Dickens goes 
to show that it is not imaginable either. 

iv 

It is not merely a coincidence that Dickens never 
writes about agriculture and writes endlessly about 
food. He was a cockney, and London is the centre 
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of the earth, m rather the same sense that the belly 
is the centre of the body. It is a city of consumers, 
of people who are deeply civilised but not primarily 
useful. A thing that strikes one when one looks 
below the surface of Dickens’s books is that, as nine- 
teenth-century novelists go, he is rather ignorant. 
He knows very little about the way things really 
happen. At first sight this statement looks flatly 
untrue, and it needs some qualification. 

Dickens had had vivid glimpses of “ low life ” — 
life in a debtors’ prison, for example — and he was 
also a popular novelist and able to write about 
ordinary people. So were all the characteristic 
English novelists of the nineteenth century. They 
felt at home in the world they lived in, whereas a 
writer nowadays is so hopelessly isolated that the 
typical modem novel is a novel about a novelist. 
Even when Joyce, for instance, spends a decade or 
so in patient efforts to make contact with the 
“ common man ”, his “ common man ” finally 
turns out to be a Jew, and a bit of a highbrow at 
that. Dickens at least does not suffer firom this 
kind of thing He has no difficulty in introducing 
the common motives, love, ambition, avarice, 
vengeance and so forth What he does not no- 
ticeably write about, however, is work. 

In Dickens’s novels anything in the nature of 
work happens off-stage. The only one of his heroes 
who has a plausible profession is David Gopperfield, 
who is first a shorthand writer and then a novelist, 
like Dickens himself. With m^st of the others, 
the way they earn their living is very much in the 
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background. Pip, for instance, “ goes into busi- 
ness ” in Egypt; we are not told what business, 
and Pip’s working life occupies about half a page 
of the book Clennam has been in some unspeci- 
fied business in China, and later goes into another 
barely-specified business with Doyce. Martin 
Ghuzzlewit is an architect, but does not seem to get 
much time for practismg. In no case do their 
adventures spring directly out of their work. Here 
the contrast between Dickens and, say, Trollope is 
startling. And one reason for this is undoubtedly 
that Dickens knows very little about the professions 
his characters are supposed to follow. What exacdy 
went on in Gradgnnd’s factories? How did Pod- 
snap make his money? How did Merdle work his 
swindles? One knows that Dickens could never 
follow up the details of Parliamentary elections and 
Stock Exchange rackets as Trollope could. As soon 
as he has to deal with trade, finance, industry or 
pohtics he takes refuge in vagueness, or in satire. 
This is the case even with legal processes, about 
which actually he must have known a good deal. 
Compare any lawsuit in Dickens with the lawsuit 
in Orley Farm, for instance. 

And this partly accounts for the needless rami- 
fications of Dickens’s novels, the awful Victorian 
“ plot ”. It is true that not all his novels are alike 
in this. A Tale of Two Cities is a very good and 
fairly simple story, and so in its different way is 
Hard Times', but these are just the two which are 
always rejected as “ not like Dickens ” — and in- 
cidentally they were not published in monthly 
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numbers.! The two first-person novels are also 
good stories, apart from their sub-plots. But the 
typical Dickens novel, Nicholas Nukleby, Oliver Twist, 
Martin Ckuzzlcwit, Our Mutual Friend, always exists 
round a framework of melodrama. The last thmg 
anyone ever remembers about these books is their 
central story. On the other hand, I suppose no 
one has ever read them without carrying the memory 
of individual pages to the day of his death. Dickens 
sees human beings with the most intense vividness, 
but he sees them always in private life, as “ char- 
acters ”, not as functional members of society; that 
IS to say, he sees them statically. Consequently his 
greatest success is The Pickwick Papers, which is not a 
story at all, merely a senes of sketches , there is little 
attempt at development — ^the characters simply 
go on and on, behaving like idiots, in a kind of 
eternity. As soon as he tries to bring his characters 
into action, the melodrama begms. He cannot 
make the action revolve round their ordinary 
occupations; hence the crossword puzzle of co- 
incidences, intrigues, murders, disguises, buried 
wills, long-lost brothers, etc., etc. In the end even 
people like Squeers and Micawber get sucked into 
the machinery. 

Of course it would be absurd to say that Dickens 


published as a serial m Household Words 
md (^eat Expectatum ^d A Tale of Two Cities in All the Tear 
Round Forster says that the shortness of the weekly mstal- 
mrats made it much more difficult to get sufficient interest 
onto each Dickens himself complamed of the lack of 
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is a vague or merely melodramatic writer. Much 
that he wrote is extremely factual, and in the 
power of evoking visual images he has probably 
never been equalled. When Dickens has once 
described something you see it for the rest of your 
life. But in a way the concreteness of his vision 
is a sign of what he is missing. For, after all, that 
IS what the merely casual onlooker always sees 
— the outward appearance, the non-functional, the 
surfaces of things. No one who is really involved 
in the landscape ever sees the landscape. Wonder- 
fully as he can describe an appearance, Dickens does 
not often describe a process. The vivid pictures that 
he succeeds in leaving in one’s memory are nearly 
always the pictures of things seen in leisure moments, 
in the coffee-rooms of country inns or through the 
windows of a stage-coach; the kind of things he 
notices are inn-signs, brass door-knockers, painted 
jugs, the interiors of shops and private houses, 
clothes, faces, and, above all, food. Everything is 
seen from the consumer-angle. When he writes 
about Coketovra he manages to evoke, in just a 
few paragraphs, the atmosphere of a Lancashire 
town as a slightly disgusted southern visitor would 
see It. “ It had a black canal m it, and a river that 
ran purple with evil-smelling dye, and vast piles of 
buildings full of windows where there was a rattling 
and a trembling all day long, and where the piston 
of the steam-engine worked monotonously up and 
down, like the head of an elephant in a state of 
melancholy madness.” That is as near as Dickens 
ever gets to the machinery of the mills. An engineer 
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or a cotton-broker would see it quite differently; 
but then neither of them would be capable of that 
impressionistic touch about the heads of the elephants. 

In a rather different sense his attitude to life is 
extremely un-physical. He is a man who lives 
through his eyes and ears rather than through his 
hands and muscles. Actually his habits were not so 
sedentary as this seems to imply. In spite of rather 
poor health and physique, he was active to the point 
ofrestlessness, throughout his life he was a remarkable 
walker, and he could at any rate carpenter well 
enough to put up stage scenery. But he was not 
one of those people who feel a need to use their 
hands. It is diflScult to imagine him digging at a 
cabbage-patch, for instance. He gives no evidence 
of knowing anything about agriculture, and ob- 
viously knows nothing about any kind of game or 
sport. He has no interest in pugihsm, for instance. 
Considering the age in which he was writing, it is 
astonishing how htlle physical brutality there is in 
Dickens’s novels. Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark 
Tapley, for instance, behave with the most re- 
markable mildness towards the Americans who are 
constantly menacing them with revolvers and bowie 
knives. The average English or American novelist 
would have had them handing out socks on the jaw 
and exchanging pistol shots in all directions. 
Dickens is too decent for that ; he sees the stupidity 
of violence, and also he belongs to a cautious 
urban class which does not deal in socks on the jaw, 
even in theory. And his attitude towards sport is 
mixed up with social feelings. In England, for 
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mainly geograplucal reasons, sport, especially field- 
sports, and snobbery are inextricably mmgled. 
English Sociahsts are often flatly incredulous when 
told that Lenm, for instance, was devoted to shoot- 
ing In their eyes shooting, hunting, etc., are 
simply snobbish observances of the landed gentry; 
they forget that these things might appear differ- 
ently in a huge virgin country like Russia. From 
Dickens’s point of view almost any kind of sport 
is at best a subject for satire. Consequently one 
side of nineteenth-century life — ^the boxing, racing, 
cockfightmg, badger-digging, poachmg, rat-catch- 
ing side of life, so wonderfully embalmed in Leech’s 
illustrations to Surtees — ^is outside his scope. 

What is more striking, in a seemingly “ pro- 
gressive ” radical, is that he is not mechanically 
minded. He shows no interest either in the details 
of machin ery or in the things machinery can do. 
As Gissing remarks, Dickens nowhere describes 
a railway journey with anything like the enthusiasm 
he shows in describing journeys by stage-coach. 
In nearly all of his books one has a curious feeling 
that one is living in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and in fact he does tend to return to this 
period. Little Dorrit, written in the middle ’fifties, 
deals with the late ’twenties; Great Expectations 
(i86i) is not dated, but evidently deals with the 
’twenties and ’thirties. Several of the inventions 
and discoveries which have made the modern world 
possible (the electric telegraph, the breech-loadmg 
gun, india-rubber, coal gas, wood-pulp paper) first 
appeared in Dickens’s lifetime, but he scarcely 
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notes them in his books. Nothing is queerer than 
the vagueness with which he speaks of Doyce’s 
“ invention ” in Little Dorrit. It is represented as 
something extremely mgenious and revolutionary, 
“ of great importance to his country and his fellow- 
creatures ”, and it is also an important minor link in 
the book; yet we are never told what the “ inven- 
tion” is! On the other hand, Doyce’s physical 
appearance is hit olf with the typical Dickens touch , 
he has a peculiar way of moving his thumb, a way 
characteristic of engineers. After that Doyce is firmly 
anchored in one’s memory; but, as usual, Dickens 
has done it by fastening on something external. 

There are people (Tennyson is an example) who 
lack the mechanical faculty but can see the social 
possibilities of machinery. Dickens has not this 
stamp of nund. He shows very little consciousness 
of the future. When he speaks of human progress 
it is usually in terms of moral progress — men grow- 
ing better ; probably .he would never admit that 
men are only as good as their technical develop- 
ment allows them to be. At this point the gap 
between Dickens and his modern analogue, H. G. 
Wells, is at its widest. Wells wears the future round 
his neck like a millstone, but Dickens’s unscientific 
cast of mind is just as damaging in a diflerent way. 
What it does is to make any positive attitude more 
difficult for him He is hostile to the feudal, agri- 
cultural past and not in real touch with the industrial 
present. Well, then, aU that remains is the future 
(meanmg Science, “ progress ” and so forth), 
which hardly enters into his thoughts. Therefore, 
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while attacking everything in sight, he has no 
definable standard of comparison. As I have 
pomted out already, he attacks the current educa- 
tional system with perfect justice, and yet, after 
aU, he has no remedy to offer except kindlier 
schoolmasters. Why did he not indicate what a 
school might have been^ Why did he not have his 
own sons educated according to some plan of his 
own, instead of sending them to pubbc schools to 
be stuffed with Greek ^ Because he lacked that kmd 
of imagination. He has an infallible moral sense, 
but very little intellectual curiosity. And here 
one comes upon somethmg which really is an 
enormous deficiency in Dickens, something that • 
really does make the mneteenth century seem 
remote firom us — that he has no ideal of mrk 
With the doubtful exception of David Gopperfield 
(merely Dickens himself), one cannot point to a 
single one of his central characters who is primarily 
interested in his job. His heroes work in order to 
make a living and to marry the heroine, not because 
they feel a passionate interest in one particular 
subject. Martin Chuzzlewit, for instance, is not 
burning with zeal to be an architect, he might just 
as well be a doctor or a barrister. In any case, in 
the typical Dickens novel, the dens ex machina enters 
with a bag of gold in the last chapter and the hero 
is absolved fi:om further struggle. The feeling, 

“ This is what I came into the world to do. Every- 
thing else IS umnteresting. I will do this even if it 
means starvation ”, which turns men of differmg 
temperaments into scientists, inventors, artiste, 
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priests, explorers and revolutionaries — ^this motif 
is almost entirely absent from Dickens’s books. 
He Viimsftif, as is well known, worked like a slave 
and believed in his work as few novelists have ever 
done. But there seems to be no calling except 
novel-writing (and perhaps acting) towards which 
he can imagme this kind of devotion. And, after 
all, it is natural enough, considering his rather 
negative attitude towards society. In the last resort 
there is nothing he admires except common decency. 
Science is uninteresting and machinery is cruel 
and ugly (the heads of the elephants). Business 
is only for ruffians like Bounderby. As for politics — 
leave that to the Tite Barnacles. Really there is 
no objective except to marry the heroine, settle 
down, live solvendy and be kind. And you can 
do that much better in private life. 

Here perhaps one gets a glimpse of Dickens’s 
“ secret imaginative background ”. What did he 
think of as the most desirable way to live ? When 
Martin Ghuzzlewit had made it up with his uncle, 
when Nicholas Nickleby had marned money, when 
John Harmon had been enriched by Boffin — ^what 
did they do ? 

The answer evidently is that they did nothing. 
Nicholas Nickleby invested his wife’s money with 
the Cheerybles and “ became a rich and pros- 
perous merchant ”, but as he immediately retired 
into Devonshire, we can assume that he did not 
work very hard Mr and Mrs Snodgrass “ pur- 
chased and cultivated a small farm, more for 
occupation than profit ”. That is the spirit in 
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which most of Dickens’s books end — a, sort of radiant 
idleness. Where he appears to disapprove of young 
men who do not work (Harthouse, Harry Gowan, 
Richard Carstone, Wraybum before his reforma- 
tion), it IS because they are cynical and immoral 
or because they are a burden on somebody else; 
if you are “good”, and also self-supporting, there 
is no reason why you should not spend fifty years in 
simply drawing your dividends. Home life is 
always enough. And, after all, it was the general 
assumption of his age. The “ genteel sufficiency ”, 
the “ competence ”, the “ gentleman of independent 
means ” (or “in easy circumstances ”) — the very 
phrases tell one all about the strange empty dream 
of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century middle 
bourgeoisie. It was a dream of complete idleness. 
Charles Reade conveys its spirit perfectly in the 
endmg of Hard Cash. Alfred Hardie, hero of Hard 
Cash, is the typical nineteenth-century novel-hero 
(public-school style), with gifts which Reade de- 
scribes as amounting to “ genius ”. He is an old 
Etonian and a scholar of Oxford, he knows most of 
the Greek and Latin classics by heart, he can box 
with prize-fighters and win the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley, He goes through incredible adventures, 
in which, of course, he behaves with faultless heroism, 
and then, at the age of about twenty-five, he inherits 
a fortune, marries his Julia Dodd and settles down 
in the suburbs of Liverpool, in the same house as his 
parents-in-law : 

“ They all lived together at Albion Villa, thanks 
to Alfred. . . . Oh, you happy little villa ! You 
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were as like Paradise as any mortal dwelling can 
be. A day came, however, when your walls 
could no longer hold all the happy inmates 
Julia presented Alfred with a lovely boy; enter 
nurses, and the villa showed symptoms of burst- 
ing. Two months more, and Alfred and his wife 
overflowed into the next villa. It was but twenty 
yards ojff ; and there was a double reason for the 
migration. As often happens after a long separa- 
tion, Heaven bestowed on Gaptam and Mrs 
Dodd another infant to play about their knees ”, 
etc., etc., etc. 

This is the type of the Victorian happy ending — a 
vision of a huge, lovmg family of three or four 
generations, all crammed together in the same 
house and constantly multiplying, like a bed of 
oysters. What is strikmg about it is the utterly 
soft, sheltered, effortless life that it implies. It is 
not even a violent idleness, hke Squire Western’s, 
That is the significance of Dickens’s urban back- 
ground and his non-interest in the blackguardly- 
sporting-mihtary side of life. His heroes, once they 
had come mto money and “ settled down ”, would 
not only do no work; they would not even ride, 
hunt, shoot, fight duels, elope with actresses or lose 
money at the races. They would simply hve at 
home, in feather-bed respectability, and preferably 
next door to a blood-relation living exactly the 
same life : 

The first act of Nicholas, when he became a 
rich and prosperous merchant, was to buy his 
father’s old house. As time crept on,' and there 
came gradually about him a group of lovely 
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children, it was altered and enlarged ; but none 
of the old rooms were ever pulled down, no old 
tree was ever rooted up, nothing with which 
there was any association of bygone times was 
ever removed or changed. 

“ Within a stone’s- tlurow was another retreat, 
enlivened by children’s pleasant voices too ; 
and here was Kate . . . the same true gende 
creature, the same fond sister, the same in the 
love of all about her, as in her girlish days.” 

It is the same incestuous atmosphere as in the 
passage quoted from Reade. And evidently this is 
Dickens’s ideal sending It is perfectly attained in 
Nicholas Nicklehy, Martin Chuzzlemt and Pickwick, 
and it is approximated to in varying degrees in 
almost all the others. The exceptions are Hard 
Times and Great Expectations — the latter actually 
has a “ happy ending ”, but it contradicts the general 
tendency of the book, and it was put in at the request 
of Bulwer Lytton. 

The ideal to be striven after, then, appears to 
be something like this : a hundred thousand pounds, 
a quaint old house with plenty of ivy on it, a sweetly 
womanly wife, a horde of children, and no work. 
Everything is safe, soft, peaceful and, above all, 
domestic. In the moss-grown churchyard down the 
road are the graves of the loved ones who passed 
away before the happy ending happened. The 
servants are comic and feudal, the cMdren prattle 
round your feet, the old friends sit at your fireside, 
talking of past days, there is the endless succession 
of enormous meals, the cold punch and sherry 
LT.W. — 65 
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negus, the feather beds and warming-pans, the 
Christinas parties with charades and blind man’s 
buff; but nothing ever happens, except the yearly 
childbirth. The curious thing is that it is a genuinely 
happy picture, or so Dickens , is able to make it 
appear. The thought of that kind of existence is 
satisfymg to him. This alone would be enough to 
tell one that more than a hundred years have passed 
since Dickens’s first book was written No modem 
man could combine such purposelessness with so 
much vitality. 


V 

By this time anyone who is a lover of Dickens, 
and who has read as far as this, will probably be 
angry with me. 

I have been discussing Dickens simply in terms 
of his “ message ”, and almost ignoring his literary 
qualities. But every writer, especially every 
novehst, has a “message”, whether he admits it 
or not, and the minutest details of his work are 
influenced by it. All art is propaganda. Neither 
Dickens himself nor the majority of Victorian 
novelists would have tliought of denying this. 
On the other hand, not all propaganda is art. As 
I said earher, Dickens is one of those writers who are 
felt to be worth stealing. He has been stolen by 
Marxists, by Catholics and, above all, by Conserva- 
tives. The question is. What is there to steal? 
Why does anyone care about Dickens? Why do 
I care about Dickens? 

That kind of question is never easy to answer. 
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As a rule an aesthetic preference is either something 
inexplicable, or it is so corrupted by non-aesthetic 
motives as to make one wonder whether the whole 
of literary criticism is not a huge network of hum- 
bug. In Dickens’s case the complicating factor is 
his familiarity. He happens to be one of those 
“ great authors ” who are ladled down everyone’s 
throat in childhood. At the time this causes re- 
bellion and vomiting, but it may have different 
after-effects in later life. For instance, nearly 
everyone feels a sneaking affection for the patriotic 
poems that he learned by heart as a child, ICe 
Manners of England, the Charge of the Light Bngade 
and so forth. What one enjoys is not so much 
the poems themselves as the memories they call up. 
And with Dickens the same forces of association are 
at work. Probably there are copies of one or two 
of his books lying about in an actual majority of 
English homes Many children begin to know his 
characters by sight before they can even read, for 
on the whole Dickens was lucky in his illustrators. 
A thing that is absorbed as early as that does not 
come up against any critical judgment. And 
when one thinks of this, one thinks of all that is 
bad and silly in Dickens — the cast-iron “ plots ”, 
the characters who don’t come off, the longueurs, 
the paragraphs in blank verse, the awful pages of 
“ pathos ”. And then the thought arises, when I 
say that I like Dickens, do I simply mean that I 
like thinkin g about my childhood ? • Is Dickens 
merely an institution? 

If so, he is an institution that there is no getting 
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away from. How often one really thinks about 
any writer, even a writer one cares for, is a difficult 
thing to decide ; but I should doubt whether any- 
one who has actually read Dickens can go a week 
without remembering him in one context or another. 
Whether you approve of him or not, he is there, like 
the Nelson Column, At any moment some scene cm: 
character, which may come from some book you 
cannot even remember the name of, is liable to 
drop into your mind. Micawber’s letters ! Winkle 
in the witness box! Mrs Gamp! Mrs Wititterly 
and Sir Tumley Snuffim! Todgers’s! (George 
Gissing said that when he passed the Monument 
it was never of the Fire of London that he thought, 
always of Todgers’s) . Mrs Leo Hunter ! Squeers ! 
Silas Wegg and the Decline and Fall-off of the 
Russian Empire! Miss Mills and the Desert of 
Sahara! Wopsle actiag Hamlet! Mrs Jellyby! 
Mantalini, Jerry Cruncher, Barkis, Pumblechook, 
Tracy Tupman, Skimpole, Joe Gargery, Pecksniff 
— and so it goes on and on. It is not so niuch a 
series pf books, it is more like a world. And not a 
purely comic world either, for part of what one 
remembers in Dickens is his Victorian morbidness 
and necrophilia, and the blood-andsthunder scenes 
-Hhe death of Sykes, Krook’s spontaneous com- 
bustion, Fagin in the condemned cell, the women 
knitting round the guillotine. To a surprising 
GEtent all this has entered even into the winHs of 
people who do not care about it. \ A music-hall 
comedian can (or at any rate could quite recently) 
go on the stage and impersonate Micayrber or Mrs 
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Gamp with a fair certainty of being understood, 
although not one in twenty of the audience has ever 
- read a book of Dickens’s right through. Even people 
who affect to despise him quote him unconsciously. 

Dickens is a writer who can be imitated, up to a 
certain point. In genumely popular hterature — 
for instance, the Elephant and Castle version of 
Sweeny Todd — ^he has been plagiarised quite shame- 
lessly. What has been imitated, however, is simply 
a tradition that Dickens himself took from earher 
novehsts and developed, the cult of “ character ”, 
i.e., eccentricity. The thing that cannot be imitated 
IS his fertility of invention, which is invention not so 
much of characters, still less of “ situations ”, as of 
turns of phrase and concrete details. The out- 
standing, unmistakable mark of Dickens’s writing 
is the unnecessary detatl\ Here is an example of what 
I mean. The story given below is not particularly 
funny, but there is one phrase in it that is as in- 
dividual as a fingerprint. Mr Jack Ha wkins , at 
Bob Sawyer’s party, is telling the story of the child 
who swallowed its sister’s necklace : 

“ Next day, child swallowed two beads ; the 
day after that, he treated himself to three, and so 
on, nil m a week’s time he had got through the 
necklace — ^five-and-twenty beads in all. The 
sister, who was an industrious girl, and seldom 
treated herself to a bit of finery, cried her eyes 
out at the loss of the necklace ; looked high and 
low for it ; but, I needn’t say, didn’t find it. A 
few days afterwards, the family were at dinner — 
baked shoulder of mutton and potatoes under it 
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— ^the child, who wasn’t hungry, was playing 
about the room, when suddenly there was heard 
a devil of a noise, like a small hailstorm. ‘ Don’t 
do that, my boy ’, says the father. ‘ I ain’t a 
doin’ nothmg ’, said the child. ‘ Well, don’t do 
it again ’, said the father. There was a short 
silence, and then the noise began again, worse 
than ever ‘ If you don’t mind what I say, my 
boy ’, said the father, ‘ you’ll find yourself in bed, 
in something less than a pig’s whisper ’. He gave 
the child a shake to make him obedient, and such 
a rattling ensued as nolpody ever heard before. 

‘ Why, dam’ me, it’s in the child ! ’ said the father, 

‘ he’s got the croup in the wrong place ! ’ ‘No 
I haven’t, father’, said the child, beginning to 
cry, ‘ it’s the necklace; I swallowed it, father ’. — 
The father caught the child up, and ran with him 
to the hospital, the beads in the boy’s stomach 
ratthng all the way with the jolting; and the 
people looking up in the air, and down in the 
cellars, to see where the unusual sound came 
firom. ^ He’s in the hospital now ”, said Jack 
Hopkins, “ and he makes such a devil of a noise 
when he walks about, that they’re obliged to 
muffle him in a watchman’s coat, for fear he 
should wake the patients.” 

/ 

As a whole, this story might come out of ahy 
nineteenth-century comic paper. But the unmis- 
takable Dickens touch, the thing nobody else would 
have thought of, is the baked shoulder of mutton 
and potatoes under it. How does this advance the 
story? The answer is that it doesn’t. It is some- 
thing totally unnecessary, a florid little squiggle on 
the edge of the page; only, it is by just these 
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squiggles that the special Dickens atmosphere is 
created. The other thing one would notice here 
is that Dickens’s way of telling a story takes a long 
time. An interesting example, too long to quote, 
is Sam Weller’s story of the obstinate patient in 
Chapter XLIV of The Pwhjoick Papers. As it 
happens we have a standard of comparison here, 
because Dickens is plagiarising, consciously or 
unconsciously. The story is also told by some 
ancient Greek writer. I cannot now find the 
passage, but I read it years ago as a boy at school, 
and it runs more or less like this : 

“ A certain Thracian, renowned for his 
obstinacy, was warned by his physician that if 
he drank a flagon of wine it would kill him. 
The Thracian thereupon drank the flagon of 
wine and immediately jumped off the house- 
top and perished ‘ For ’, said he, * in this way 
I shall prove that the wine did not kill me 

As the Greek tells it, that is the whole story — 
about six lines. As Sam Weller tells it, it takes 
round about a thousand words. Long before 
getting to the point we have been told all about the 
patient’s clothes, his meals, his manners, even the 
newspapers he reads, and about the peculiar con- 
struction of the doctor’s carriage, which conceals 
the fact that the coachman’s trousers do not match 
his co^t. Then there is the dialogue between the 
doctor and the patient. “ ‘ Crumpets is whole- 
some, sir ’, says the patient. ‘ Crumpets is not 
wholesome, sir ’, says the doctor, wery fierce,” etc., 
etc., etc. In the end the original story has been 
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buried under the details. And in all of Dickens’s 
most characteristic passages it is the same. His 
imagination overwhelms everything, like a kind of 
weed. Squeers stands up to address his boys, and 
immediately we are hearing about Bolder’s father 
who was two pounds ten short, and Mobbs’s step- 
mother who took to her bed on hearing that Mobbs 
wouldn’t eat fat and hoped Mr Sqpeers would flog 
him into a happier slate of mind. Mrs Leo Hunter 
writes a poem, Expiring Frog ; the poem is given in 
full. Boffin takes a fancy to pose as a miser, and 
instantly we are down among the squalid bio- 
graphies of eighteenth-century misers, with names 
like Vulture Hopkins and the Rev. Blewberry Jones, 
and chapter-headings like The Story of the Mutton 
Pies and The Treasures of a Dunghill. Mrs Harris, 
who does not even exist, has more detail piled on to 
her than any three characters in an ordinary novel. 
Merely in the middle of a sentence we learn, for 
insttmce, that her infant nephew has been seen in 
a bottle at Greenwich Fair, along with the pink- 
eyed lady, the Prussian dwarf and the living 
skeleton. Joe Gargery describes how the robbers 
broke into the house of Pumblechook, the corn 'and 
seed merchant— “ and they took his till, and they 
took his cashbox, and they drinked his wine, and 
they partook of his witdes, and they slapped his 
face, and they pulled his nose, and they tied him 
up to his bedpust, and they give him a dozen, and 
they stuffed his mouth full of flowering annnah to 
perwent 1^ crying out ”. Once again the unmis- 
takable Dickens touch, the flowering annuals; but 
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any other novelist would only have mentioned about 
half of these outrages. Everything is piled up and 
up, detail on detail, embroidery on embroidery. It 
is fotile to object that this kind of thing is rococo — 
one might as well make the same objection to a 
wedding cake. Either you hke it or you do not 
like it. Other nineteenth-century writers, Surtees, 
Barham, Thackeray, even Marryat, have something 
of Dickens’s profuse, overflowing quality, but none 
of them on anything like the same scale. The 
appeal of all these writers now depends partly on 
period-flavour, and though Marryat is still officially 
a “ boys’ writer ” and Surtees has a sort of legendary 
fame among hunting men, it is probable that they 
are read mostly by bookish people. 

Significantly, Dickens’s most successful books (not 
his best books) are The Pickwick Papers^ which is not 
a novel, and Hard Times and A Tale of Two Cities, 
which are not funny. As a novelist his natural 
fertility greatly hampers him, because the burlesque 
which he is never able to resist is constantly breaking 
into what ought to be serious situations. There is 
a good example of this in the opening chapter of 
Great Expectations. The escaped convict, Magwitch, 
has just captured the six-year-old Pip in the church- 
yard. The scene starts terrifyingly enough, from 
Pip’s point of view. The convict, smothered in mud 
and with his chain trailing from his leg, suddenly 
starts up among the tombs, grabs the child, turns, 
him upside down and robs his pockets. Then he 
begins terrorising him into bringing food and a 
file: 
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“He held me bv the arms in an upright 
position on the top of the stone, and went on in 
these fearful terms : 

“ ‘ You bring me, tomorrow morning early, 
that file and them wittles. You bring the lot to 
me, at that old Battery over yonder. You do it, 
and you never dare to say a word or dare to make 
a sign concerning your having seen such a person 
as me, or any person sumever, and you shall be 
let to live. You fail, or you go from my words in 
any partickler, no matter how small it is, and 
your heart and liver shall be tore out, roasted and 
ate. Now, I ain’t alone, as you may think I am. 
There’s a young man hid with me, m comparison 
with which young man I am a Angel. That 
young man hears the words I speak. That young 
man has a secret way pecooliar to himself, of 
getting at a boy, and at his heart, and at his hver. 
It is in wain for a boy to attempt to hide himsell 
firom that young man A boy may lock his door, 
may be warm in bed, may tuck himself up, may 
draw the clothes over his head, may think himself 
comfortable and safe, but that young man will 
softly creep and creep his way to him and tear 
him open. I am a keepmg that young man firom 
homing you at the present moment, with great 
difficulty. I find it wery hard to hold that young 
man off of your inside. Now, what do you 
say? ’ ” 

Here Dickens has simply yielded to temptation. 
To begin with, no starving and hunted man would 
speak in the least like that. Moreover, although the 
speech shows a remarkable knowledge of the way in 
which a child’s mind works, its actual words are 
quite out of tune with what is to follow. It turns 
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Magwitch into a sort of pantomime wicked uncle, 
or, if one sees him through the child’s eyes, into an 
appalling monster. Later in the book he is to be 
represented as neither, and his exaggerated gratitude, 
on which the plot turns, is to be incredible because 
of just this speech. As usual, Dickens’s imagination 
has overwhelmed him. The picturesque details 
were too good to be left out. Even with characters 
who are more of a piece than Magwitch he is liable 
to be tripped up by some seductive phrase. Mr 
Murdstone, for instance, is in the habit of ending 
David Copperficld’s lessons every morning with a 
dreadful sum in arithmetic. “ If I go into a 
cheesemonger’s shop, and buy five thousand double- 
Gloucester cheeses at fourpence hal^enny each, 
present payment,” it always begins. Once again 
the typical Dickens detail, the double-Gloucester 
cheeses. But it is far too human a touch for 
Murdstone; he would have made it five thousand 
cashboxes. Every time this note is struck the unity 
of the novel suffers. Not that it matters very much, 
because Dickens is obviously a writer whose parts 
are greater than his wholes. He is all fireigments, 
all details — ^rotten architecture, but wonderful 
gargoyles — and never better than when he is build in g 
up some character who will later on be forced to act 
inconsistently. 

Of course it is not usual to urge against Dickens 
that he makes his characters behave inconsistently.' 
Generally he is accused of doing just the opposite. 
His characters are supposed to be mere “ types- f, 
each crudely representing some single trait 
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iStted with a kind of label by which you recognise 
Tiitn. Dickens is “ only a caricaturist ” — ’that is the 
usual accusation, and it does him both more and 
less than justice. To begin with, he did not think 
of himself as a caricaturist, and was constantly 
setting into action characters who ought to have been 
purely static. Squeers, Micawber, Miss Mowcher,i 
Wegg, Skimpole, Pecksniff and many others are 
finally involved in “ plots ” where they are out of 
place and where they behave quite incredibly. 
They start off as magic-lantern slides and they end 
by getting mixed up in a third-rate movie. Some- 
times one can put one’s finger on a single sentence 
m which the original illusion is destroyed. There 
is such a sentence in Damd Copperfield. After the 
fiimous dinner-party (the one where the leg of 
mutton was underdone), David is showing his 
guests out. He stops Traddles at the top of the 
stairs : 

“ ‘ Traddles ’, said I, ‘ Mr Micawber don’t 
mean any harm, poor fellow : but if I were you 
I wouldn’t lend mm anything.’ 

“ ‘ My dear Copperfield ’, returned Traddles 
smihng, ‘ I haven’t got anything to lend.’ 

“ ‘ You have got a name, you know I said.” 

At the place where one reads it this remark jars a 
little, though something of the kind was inevitable 
sooner or later. The story is a fairly realistic one, 

^ Diciens turned Miss Mowcher into a sort of heroine 
because the real woman whom he had caricatured had/xead 
the earher chapters and was bitterly hhrt He had previously 
meant her to play a villainous part. But any action by such 
a character would seem incongruous. 
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and David is growing up ; ultimately he is bound to 
see Mr Micawber for what he is, a cadging scoundrel. 
Afterwards, of course, Dickens’s sentimentality 
overcomes him and Micawber is made to turn over 
a new leaf But from then on the original Micawber 
is never quite recaptured, in spite of desperate 
efforts. As a rule the “ plot ” in which Dickens’s 
characters get entangled is not particularly credible, 
but at least it makes some pretence at reality, 
whereas the world to which they belong is a never- 
never land, a kind of eternity. But just here one 
sees that “ only a caricaturist ” is not really a 
condemnation. The fact that Dickens is always 
thought of as a caricaturist, although he was con- 
stantiy trying to be something else, is perhaps the 
surest mark of his genius. The monstrosities that 
he created are still remembered as monstrosities, 
in spite of getting mixed up in would-be probable 
melodramas. Their first impact is so vivid that 
nothing that comes afterwards effaces it. As with 
the people one knew in childliood, one seems always 
to remember them in one particular attitude, doing 
one particular thing. Mrs Squeers is always 
ladling out brimstone and treacle, Mrs Gummidge is 
always weeping, Mrs Gargcry is ^ways banging her 
husband’s head against the wall, Mrs Jellyby is 
always scribbling tracts while her children fall into 
the area— and there they all arc, fixed for ever like 
little twinkling miniatures painted on snuffbox lids, 
completely fantastic and incredible, and yet some- 
how more solid and infinitely more memorable than 
the efforts of serious novelists. Even by the 
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standards of his time Dickens was an exceptional 
artificial writer. As Ruskin said, he “ chose i 
work in a circle of stage fire His characters ai 
even more distorted and simplified than Smollett’ 
But there are no rules in novel-writing, and for an 
work of art there is only one test worth botherin 
about — survival. By this test Dickens’s charactei 
have su(^ceeded, even if the people who remembe 
them hardly think of them as human beings. The 
are monsters, but at any rate they exist. 

But all the same there is a disadvantage in writing 
about monsters It amounts to this, that it is onl^ 
certain moods that Dickens can speak to. There ar( 
large areas' of the human mind that he neve] 
touches. There is no poetic feeling anywhere in hi< 
books, and no genuine tragedy, and even sexual love 
is almost outside his scope. Actually his books are 
not so sexless as they are sometimes declared to be, 
and considering the time ini which he was writing, 
he is reasonably firank. But there is not a trace in 
him of the feeling that one finds in Manon Lescaut, 
Sdammbo, Carmen, Wuthenng Heights. According to 
Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence once said that 
Balzac was “ a gigantic dwarf”, and in a sense the 
same thing is true of Dickens. There are whole 
worlds which he either knows nothing about or 
does not wish to mention. Except in a rather 
roundabout way, one cannot learn very much from 
Dickens. And to say this is to think almost 
irnmediately of the great Russian novelists of the 
nineteenth century. Why is it that Tolstoy’s grasp 
seems to be so much larger than Dickens’s — ^why is 
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it that he seems able to tell you so much more about 
yourself? It is not that he is more gifted, or even, in 
the last analysis, more intelligent. It is because he 
is writing about people who are growing. His 
characters are struggling to make their souls, 
whereas Dickens’s are already finished and perfect. 
In my own mind Dickens’s people are present far 
more often and far more vividly than Tolstoy’s, but 
always in a single unchangeable attitude, like 
pictures or pieces of furniture. You cannot hold 
an imag inar y conversation with a Dickens character 
as you can with, say, Peter Bezoukhov. And this is 
not merely because of Tolstoy’s greater seriousness, 
for there are also comic characters that you can 
imagine yourself talking to — Bloom, Tor instance, or 
Pecuchet, or even Wells’s Mr Polly, It is because 
Dickens’s characters have no mental life. They say 
perfectly tl;ie thing that they have to say, but they 
cannot be conceived as talking about anything else. 
They never learn, never speculate Perhaps the 
most meditative of his characters is Paul Dombey, 
and his thoughts are mush. Does this mean that 
Tolstoy’s novels are “better” than Dickens’s? 
The truth is that it is absurd to make such com- 
parisons in terms of “ better ” and “ worse ”. If I 
were forced to compare Tolstoy with Dickens 
should say that Tolstoy’s appeal will probably be 
wider in the long run, because Dickens is scarcely 
intelligible outside the English-speaking culture; on 
the other hand, Dickens is able to reach simple 
people, which Tolstoy is not. Tolstoy’s characters 
can cross a frontier, Dickens’s can be portrayed on a 
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cigarette card. But one is no more obliged to 
choose between them than between a sausage and a 
rose. Their purposes barely intersect. 

vi 

If Dickens had been merely a comic writer, the 
chances are that no one would now remember his 
name. Or at best a few of his books would survive 
in rather the same way as books like Frank Fairleigh, 
Mr Verdant Green and Mrs Caudle's Curtain Lectures, as 
a sort of hangover of the Victorian atmosphere, a 
pleasant little whiff of oysters and brown stout. 
Who has not felt sometimes that it was “ a pity ” 
that Dickens ever deserted the vein of Pickwick 
for things like Little Domt and Hard Times? 
What people always demand of a popular 
novelist is that he shall write the same book 
over and over again, forgetting that a man who 
would write the same book twice could not even 
write it once. Any writer who is not utterly 
lifeless moves upon a kind of parabola, and the 
downward curve is imphed in the upward one. 
Joyce has to start with the frigid competence of 
Dubliners and end with the dream-language' of 
Finnegan's Wake, but Ulysses and Portrait of the Artist 
are part of the trajectory The thing that drove 
Dickens forward into a form of art for which he was 
not really suited, and at the same time caused us to 
remember him, was simply the fact that he was a 
moralist, the consciousness of “ having something to 
say He is always preaching a sermon, and that is 
the final secret of his inventiveness. For you can 
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only create if you can care. Types like Squeers and 
Micawber could not have been produced by a hack 
writer looking for something to be funny about. 
Ajoke worth laughing at always has an idea behind 
it, and usually a subversive idea. Dickens is able 
to go on being funny because he is in revolt against 
authority, and authority is always there to be 
laughed at. There is always room for one more 
custard pie. 

His radicalism is of the vaguest kind, and yet one 
always knows that it is there. That is the difference 
between being a moralist and a politician. He has 
no constructive suggestions, not even a clear grasp 
of the nature of the society he is attacking, only an 
emotional perception that something is wrong. All 
he can finally say is, “ Behave decently ”, which, as 
I suggested earlier, is not necessarily so shallow as it 
sounds. Most revolutionaries are potential tories, 
because they imagine that everything can be put 
right by altering the shape of society; once that 
change is effected, as it sometimes is, they see no 
need for any other. Dickens has not this kind of 
mental coarseness. The vagueness of his dis- 
content is the mark of its permanence. What he is 
out against is not this or that institution, but, as 
Chesterton put it, “ an expression on the human 
face ”. Roughly speaking, his morality is the 
Christian morality, but in spite of his Anglican 
upbringing he was essentially a Bible-Christian, as 
he took care to make plain when writing his will. 
In any case he cannot properly be described as -a 
religious man. He “ believed ”, undoubtedly, but 
I.T.W. — 8i 
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religion in the devotional sense does not seem to have 
entered much into his thoughts.^ Where he is 
Christian is m his quasi-instinctive siding with the 
oppressed against the oppressors.- As a matter of 
course he is on the side of the underdog, always and 
everywhere. To carry this to its logical conclusion 
one has got to change sides when the underdog 
becomes an upperdog, and in fact Dickens does tend 
to do so. He loathes the Catholic Church, for 
instance, but as soon as the Catholics are persecuted 
[Barmhy Rudg^ he is on their side. He loathes the 
aristocratic class even more, but as soon as they are 
really overthrown (the revolutionary chapters in A 
Tale of Two Cities) his sympathies swing round. 
Whenever he departs firam this emotional attitude 
he goes astray. A well-known example is the ending 
of David Copperfield, in which everyone who reads 
it feels that something has gone wrong. What is 
wrong is that the closing chapters are pervaded, 
fidntly but noticeably, by the cult of success. It 
is the gospel according to Smiles, instead of the 
gospel according to Dickens. The attractive, out- 

1 From a kttcr to his youngest son (m i868) : “ You will 
remember that you have never at home been harassed about 
religious observances, or mere formalities. I have always 
been anxious not to weary my children with such things, 
before they are old enoi^h to ibrm opimons respecting them 
You will Aerefore imderstand the better that I now most 
soleptiy imrar^ upon you the truth and beauty of the 
Chnstiaxi Religion, as it came iBrom Christ himsd^ and the 
impo^bility of your going far wrong if you humbly but 
hcartly respect it, . . * Nwer abandon the wholesome prac- 
tee of saying your own private prayers, night and moming- 
never ahandon^ it myself, and I know the comfort 

of it. 
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at-elbow characters are got rid of, Micawber 
a fortune, Heep gets into prison— both of these 
events are flagrantly impossible — and even Dora is 
killed off to make way for Agnes. If you like you 
can read Dora as Dickens’s wife and Agnes as his 
sister-in-law, but the essential point is that Dickens 
has “ turned respectable ” and done violence to his 
own nature. Perhaps that is why Agnes is the most 
disagreeable of his heroines, the real legless angel of 
Victorian romance, almost as bad as Thackeray’s 
Laura. 

No grown-up person can read Dickens without 
feeling his limitations, and yet there does remain his 
native generosity of mind, which acts as a kind of 
anchor and nearly always keeps him where he 
belongs. It is probably the central secret of his 
popularity. A good-tempered antinomianism 
rather of Dickens’s type is one of the marks of 
Western popular culture. One sees it in folk- 
stories and comic songs, in dream-figures likft 
Mickey Mouse zind Pop-eye the Sailor (bodi of 
them variants of Jack the Giant-killer) in the history 
of working-class Socialism, in the popular protests 
(always inefiective but not always a sham) against 
imperialism, in the impulse that makes a jury 
award excessive damages when a rich man’s car 
runs over a poor man; it is the feeling that one 
is always on the side of the imderdog, on the side 
of the weak against the strong. In one sense it is a 
feeling that is fifty years out of date. The common 
man is still living in the mental world of Dickehs, 
but nearly every modern intellectual has gone over 
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to some or other form of totalitarianism. From the 
Marxist or Fascist point of view, nearly all that 
Dickens stands for can be written off as “ bourgeois 
morality But in moral outlook no one could be 
more “ bourgeois ” than the English working 
classes. The ordinary people in the Western 
countries have never entered, mentally, into the 
world of “ realism ” and power-pohtics. They may 
do so before long, in which case Dickens will be as 
out of date as the cabhorse. But in his own age and 
ours he has been popular chiefly because he was able 
to express in a comic, simplified and therefore 
memorable form the native decency of the common 
man. And it is important that firom this point of 
view people of very different types can be described 
as “ common ”. In a country like England, in 
spite of its class-structure, there does exist a certain 
cultural unity. All through the Christian ages, and 
especially since the French Revolution, the Western 
world has been haunted by the idea of freedom and 
equality; it is only an idea, but it has penetrated to 
aU ranks of society- The most atrocious injustices, 
cruelties, lies, snobberies exist everywhere, but there 
are not many people left who can regard these things 
with the same indifference as, say, a Roman slave- 
owner. Even the nuUionaire suffers firom a vague 
sense of guilt, like a dog eating a stolen leg of 
mutton. Nearly everyone, whatever his actual 
conduct may be, responds emotionally to the idea 
of human brotherhood. Dickens voiced a code 
which was and On the whole stdl is believed in, even 
by people who violate it. It is difficult otherwise to 
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explain why he could be both read by working 
people (a thing that has happened to no other 
novelist of his stature) and buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

When one reads any strongly individual piece of 
writing, one has the impression of seeing a face some- 
where behind the page. It is not necessarily the 
actual face of the writer. I feel this very strongly 
with Swift, with Defoe, with Fielding, Stendhal, 
Thackeray, Flaubert, though in several cases I do 
not know what these people looked like and do not 
want to know What one sees is the face that the 
writer ought to have. Well, in the case of Dickens 
I see a face that is not quite the face of Dickens’s 
photographs, though it resembles it. It is the face 
of a man of about forty, with a small beard and a 
high colour. He is laughing, with a touch of anger 
in his laughter, but no triumph, no malignity. It is 
the face of a man who is always fighting against 
something, but who fights in the open and is not 
frightened, the face of a man who is generously 
angyy — ^in other words, of a nineteenth-century 
hberal, a firee intelligence, a type hated with equal 
hatred by all the smelly little orthodoxies which are 
now contending for our souls. 
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You never walk far through any poor quarter in 
any big town without coming upon a small news- 
agent’s shop. The general appearance of these 
shops is always very much the same : a few posters 
for the Daily Mail and the News of the World outside, 
a poky little window with sweet-bottles and packets 
of Players, and a dark interior smelling of liquorice 
allsorts and festooned from floor to ceilmg with 
vilely-printed twopenny papers, most of them with 
lurid cover-illustrations in three colours. 

Except for the daily and evemng papers, the stock 
of these shops hardly overlaps at all with that of the 
big newsagents. Their main seUmg line is the 
twopenny weekly, and the number and variety of 
these are almost unbelievable. Every hobby and 
pastime — cage-birds, fretwork, carpentering, bees, 
carrier pigeons, home conjuring, philately, chess— 
has at least one paper devoted to it, and generally 
several. Gardening and livestock-keeping must 
have at least a score between them. Then there 
are the sporting papers, the radio papers, the chil- 
dren’s comics, the various snippet papers such as 
Tit-Bits, the large range of papers devoted to the 
movies and all more or less exploiting women’s 
legs, the Various trade papers, the women’s story- 
papers (the Oracle, Secrets, Peg’s Paper, etc., etc.), 
the needlework papers — these so numerous that a 
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display of them alone will often fill an entire win- 
dow — and in addition the long series of “Yank 
Mags ” {Fight Stories y Action Stories y Western Short 
Stones, etc.), which are imported shopsoiled from 
America and sold at twopence hal^enny or three- 
pence. And the periodical proper shades off into 
the fourpenny novelette, the Aldine Boxing Novels, 
the Boys' Friend Libiary, the Schoolgirls' Own Library, 
and many others. 

Probably the contents of these shops is the best 
available indication of what the mass of the English 
people really feels and thinks. Certainly nothing 
half so revealing exists in documentary form. Best- 
seller novels, for instance, tell one a great deal, but 
the novel is aimed almost exclusively at people 
above the 5^4-a-week level. The movies are prob- 
ably a very unsafe guide to popular taste, because 
the film industry is virtually a monopoly, which 
means that it is not obliged to study its public at 
all closely. The same applies to some extent to 
the daily papers, and most of all to the radio. 
But it does not apply to the weekly paper with a 
smallish circulation and specialised subject-matter. 
Papers Uke the FMchange and Mart, for instance, or 
Cage Birds, or the Oracle, or Prediction, or the Matri- 
monial Times, only exist because there is a definite 
demand for them, and they reflect the minds of 
their readers as a great national daily with a 
circulation of milhons cannot possibly do. 

Here I am only dealing with a single series of 
papers, the boys’ twopenny weeklies, often inaccur- 
ately described as “ penny dreadfuls ”. Falling 
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stricdy within this class there are at present ten 
papers, the Gem, Magnet, Modern Boy, Triumph and 
Champion, all owned by the Amalgamated Press, 
and the Wizard, Rover, Skipper, Hotspur and Adven- 
ture, all owned by D. C. Thomson & Go. What 
the circulations of these papers are I do not know. 
The editors and proprietors refuse to name any 
figures, and in any case the circulation of a paper 
carrying serial stories is bound to fluctuate widely. 
But there is no question that the combined public 
of the ten papers is a very large one. They are on 
sale in every town in England, and nearly every boy 
who reads at all goes through a phase of reading 
one or more of them. The Gem and Magnet, which 
are much the oldest of these papers, are of rather 
different type from the rest, and they have evidently 
lost some of their popularity during the past few 
years. A good many boys now regard them as old- 
fashioned and “ slow ”. Nevertheless I want to 
discuss them first, because they are more interesting 
psychologically than the others, and also because 
the mere survival of such papers into the mneteen- 
thirties is a rather startling phenomenon. 

The Gem and Magnet are sister-papers (characters 
out of one paper firequently appear in the other), 
and were both started more than thirty years ago. 
At that time, together with Chums and the old' 
B.O.P., they were the leading papers for boys, and 
they remained dominant till quite recently. Each 
- of them carries every week a fifteen- or twenty- 
thousand word school-story, complete in itself, but 
usually more or less connected with the story of the 
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week before. The Gem in addition to its school- 
story carries one or more adventure-serials. Other- 
wise the two papers are so much ahke that they can 
be treated as one, though the Magnet has always 
been the better known of the two, probably because 
it possesses a really first-rate character in the fat 
boy, Billy Bunter. 

The stones are stories of what purports to the 
public-school life, and the schools (Greyfriars in the 
Magnet and St Jim’s in the Gem) are represented as 
ancient and fashionable foundations of the type of 
Eton or Winchester. All the leading characters are 
fourth-form boys aged fourteen or fifteen, older or 
younger boys only appearing in very minor parts. 
Like Sexton Blake and Nelson Lee, these boys con- 
tinue week after week and year after year, never 
growing any older. Very occasionally a new boy 
arrives or a minor character drops out, but in at 
any rate the last twenty-five years the personnel has 
barely altered. All the principal characters in both 
papers — ^Bob Cherry, Tom Merry, Harry Wharton, 
Johnny Bull, Billy Bunter and the rest of them — 
were at Greyfiaars or St Jim’s long before the 
Great War, exactly the same age as at present, hav- 
ing much the same kind of adventures and talking 
almost exactly the same dialect. And not only the 
characters but the whole atmosphere of both Gem 
and Magnet has been preserved unchanged, partiy 
by means of very elaborate stylisation. The stories 
in the Magnet are signed “ Frank Richards ” and 
those in the Gem “ Martin Clifford ”, but a series 
lasting thirty years could hardly be the work of 
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the same person every week. Consequently they 
have to be written in a style that is easily imitated — 
an extraordinary, artificial, repetitive style, quite 
difierent from anything else now existing in Eughsh 
literature. A couple of extracts will do as illus- 
trations. Here is one from the Magnet : 

“ Groan ! 

“ ‘ Shut up, Bunter ! ’ 

“ Groan ! 

“ Shutting up was not really in Billy Bunter’s 
line He seldom shut up, though often requested 
to do so. On the present awful occasion the fat 
Owl of Greyfriars was less inclined than ever to 
shut up. And he did not shut up ! He groaned, 
and groaned, and went on groaning. 

“ Even groaning did not fully express Bunter’s 
feeh^s. His feelings, in fact, were mexpressible. 

“ There were six of them m the soup ! Only 
one of the six uttered sounds of woe and lamenta- 
tion. But that one, William George Bunter, 
uttered enough for the whole party and a little 
over. 

“ Harry Wharton & Co. stood in a wrathy 
and worried group. They were landed and 
stranded, diddled, dished and done ! ” etc., etc., 
etc. 

Here is one from the Gem : 

“ ‘ Oh cwumbs ! ’ 

“‘Oh gum!’ 

“‘Oooogh!’ 

“ ‘ Urrggh I ’ 

“ Arthur Augustus sat up dizzily. He grabbed 
his handkerchief and pressed it to his damaged 
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nose. Tom Merry sat up, gasping for breath. 
They looked at one another. 

“ ‘ Bai Jove ! This is a go, deah boy ! ’ 
gurgled Arthur Augustus. ‘ I have been thwown 
into quite a fluttah ! Oogh ! The wottahs * 
The wuffians ' The feahfiil outsidahs ! Wow ! ’ ” 
etc., etc., etc. 

Both of these extracts are entirely typical; you 
would find something like them in almost every 
chapter of every number, today or twenty-five years 
ago. The first thing that anyone would notice is 
the extraordinary amount of tautology (the first of 
these two passages contains a hundred and twenty- 
five words and Could be compressed into about 
thirty), seemingly designed to spin out the story, but 
actually playing its part in creating the atmosphere. 
For the same reason various facetious expressions 
are repeated over and over again; “ wrathy ”, for 
instance, is a great favoitrite, and so is “ diddled, 
dished and done ”. “ Oooogh ! ”, “ Grooo ! ” and 
“ Yaroo ! ” (stylised cries of pain) recur constantly, 
and so does “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ”, ^ways given a line 
to itself, so that sometimes a quarter of a column 
or thereabouts consists of “Ha! ha! ha! ” The 
slang (“ Go and eat coke ! ”, “ What the thump ! ”, 
“ You frabjous ass ! ” etc., etc.) has never been 
altered, so that the boys zire now using slang which 
is at least thirty years out of date. In addition, the 
various nicknames are rubbed in on every possible 
occasion. Every few lines we are reminded that 
Harry Wharton & Co. are “ the Famous Five ”, 
Burner is always “ the fat Owl ” or “ the Owl of 
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the Remove ”, Vernon-Sxnith is always “ the 
Bounder of Greyfriars ”, Gussy (the Hon. Arthur 
Augustus D’Arcy) is always “ the swell of St Jim’s ”, 
and so on and so forth. There is a constant, untir- 
ing effort to keep the atmosphere intact and to 
make sure that every new reader learns imnjiediately 
who is who The result has been to make Grey- 
fiiars and St Jim’s into an extraordinary little world 
of their own, a world which cannot be taken 
seriously by anyone; over fifteen, but which at any 
rate is not easily forgotten. By a debasement of 
the Dickens technique a series of stereotyped “ char- 
acters ” has been built up, in several cases very 
successfully. Billy Bunter, for instance, must be 
one of the best-known figures in English fiction; for 
the mere number of people who know him he ranks 
with Sexton Blake, Tarzan, Sherlock Holmes and a 
handful of characters in Dickens. 

Needless to say these stories are fantastically un- 
like life at a real public school. They run in cycles 
of rather differing types, but in general they are 
the clean-fun, knockabout type of story, with in- 
terest centring round horseplay, practical jokes, 
ragging masters, fights, cauings, football, cricket and 
food. A constantly recurring story is one in which 
a boy li accused of some misdeed committed by 
another and is too much of a sportsman to reveal 
the truth. The “ good ” boys are “ good ” in the 
clean-living Englishman tradition — ^they keep in 
hard training, wash behind their ears, never hit 
below the belt, etc., etc. — ^and by way of contrast 
there is a series of “ bad ” boys, Racke, Crooke, 
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Loder and others, whose badness consists in betting, 
smoking cigarettes and frequenting public-houses. 
All these boys are constantly on the verge of expul- 
sion, but as it would mean a change of personnel if 
any boy were actually expelled, no one is ever 
caught out in any really serious offence. Stealing, 
for instance, barely enters as a motif. Sex is com- 
pletely tabu, especially in the form in which it 
actually arises at public schools Occasionally 
girls enter into the stories, and very rarely there is 
something approaching a mild flirtation, but it is 
always entirely in the spirit of clean fun, A boy 
and a girl enjoy going for bicycle rides together — 
that is all it ever amounts to. Kissmg, for instance, 
would be regarded as “ soppy Even the bad 
boys are presumed to be completely sexless. When 
the Gem and Magnet were started it is probable that 
there was a deliberate intention to get away from 
the guilty sex-ridden atmosphere that pervaded so 
much of the earlier literature for boys. In the 
’nineties the Boys’ Own Paper, for instance, used to 
have its correspondence columns full of terrifying 
warnings against masturbation, and books like St 
Winifred’s and Tom Brown’s Schooldays are heavy 
with homosexual feeling, though no doubt the 
authors were not fully aware of it. In the Gem and 
Magnet sex simply does not exist as a problem. 
Religion is also tabu; in the whole thirty years’ 
issue of the two papers the word “ God ” probably 
does not occur, except in “ God save the King 
On the other hand, there has always been a very 
strong “ temperance ” strain. Dr inking and, by 
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association, smoking are regarded as rather disgrace- 
ful even in an adult (“ shady ” is the usual word), 
but at the same time as something irresistibly 
fascinating, a sort of substitute for sex. In their 
moral atmosphere the Gem and Magnet have a great 
deal in common with the Boy Scout movement, 
which started at about the same time. 

All literature of this kind is partly plagiarism. 
Sexton Blake, for instance, started off quite frankly 
as an imitation of Sherlock Holmes, and still re- 
sembles him fairly strongly ; he has hawklike features, 
lives in Baker Street, smokes enormously and puts 
on a dressing-gown when he wants to think. The 
Gem and Magnet probably owe something to the 
school-story writers who were flourishmg when they 
began, Gunby Hadath, Desmond Coke and the 
rest, but they owe more to nineteenth-century 
models. In so far as Greyfriars and St Jim’s are 
like real schools at all, they are much more like 
Tom Brown’s Rugby than a modem public school. 
Neither school has an O.T.G., for instance, games 
are not compulsory, and the boys are even allowed 
to wear what clothes they like. But without doubt 
the main origin of these papers is Stalls & Co. 
This book has had an immense influence on boys’ 
literature and it is one of those books which have a 
sort of traditional reputation among people who 
have never even seen a copy of it. More than once 
in boys’ weekly papers I have come across a refer- 
ence to Stalky & Co. in which the word was spelt 
“ Storky ”. Even the name of the chief comic 
among the Greyfriars masters, Mr Prout, is taken 
r.T.w . — Q 97 
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j&om Stalky & Co., and so is much of the slang: 
“jape”, “meny”, “giddy”, “bizney” (busi- 
ness), “ frabjous ”, “ don’t ” for “ doesn’t ” — ^all of 
them out of date even when the Gem and Magnet 
started. There are also traces of earlier origins. 
The name Greyfriars is probably taken from 
Thackeray, and Gosling, the school porter in the 
Magnet, talks in an imitation of Dickens dialect. 

With all this, the supposed “ glamour ” of public- 
school life is played for all it is worth. There is all 
the usual paraphernalia — ^lock-up, roll-call, house- 
matches, fagging, prefects, cosy teas round the 
study fire, etc , etc. — ^and constant references to the 
“ old school ”, the “ old grey stones ” (both schools 
were founded in the early sixteenth century), the 
“ team spirit ” of the “ Greyfriars men ”. As for 
the snob-appeal, it is completely shameless. Each 
school has a titled boy or two whose titles are con- 
stantly thrust in the reader’s face ; other boys have 
the names of well-known aristocratic femilies, 
Talbot, Manners, Lowther, We are forever being 
reminded that Gussy is the Honourable Arthur 
A. D’Axcy, son of Lord Eastwood, that Jack Blake 
is heir to “ broad acres ”, that Hurree Jamset Ram 
Singh (nicknamed Inky) is the Nabob of Bhanipur, 
that Vemon-Smith’s father is a millionaire. Till 
recently the illustrations in both papers always de- 
picted the boys in clothes imitated from those of 
Etonj in the last few years Greyfidaxs has changed 
over to blazers and flzinnel trousers, but St J im ’s 
still sticks to the Eton jacket, and Gussy sticks to 
his top hat. In the school magazine which appears 
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every week as part of the Magnet, Harry Wharton 
writes an article discussing the pocket-money re- 
ceived by the “ fellows in the Remove ”, and 
reveals that some of them get as much as five 
pounds a week! This kind of thing is a perfectly 
deliberate incitement to wealth-fantasy. And here 
it is worth noticing a rather curious fact, and that 
is that the school-story is a thing peculiar to 
England. So far as I know there are extremely 
few school-stories in foreign languages. The reason, 
obviously, is that in England education is mainly 
a matter of status. The most definite dividing line 
between the petite-bourgeoisie and the working 
class is that the former pay for their education, and 
within the bourgeoisie there is another unbridge- 
able gulf between the “ public ” school and the 
“ private ” school. It is quite clear that there are 
tens and scores of thousands of people to whom 
every detail of life at a “ posh ” public school is 
wildly thrilling and romantic. TTiey happen to 
be outside that mystic world of quadrangles and 
house-colours, but they yearn after it, day-dream 
about it, live mentally in it for hours at a stretch. 
The question is. Who are these people? Who 
reads &e Gem and Magnet? 

Obviously one can never be quite certain about 
this kind of thing. All I can say from my own 
observation is this. Boys who are likely to go to 
public schools themselves generally read the Gem 
and Magnet, but they nearly always stop reading 
them when they are ’about twelve; they may con- 
tinue for another year fi:om force of habit, but by 
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that time they have ceased to take them seriously. 
On the other hand, the boys at very cheap private 
schools, the schools that are designed for people 
who can’t afford a public school but consider the 
Council schools “ common ”, continue reading the 
Gm and Magnet for several years longer, A few 
years ago I was a teacher at two of these schools 
myself. I found that not only did virtually all the 
boys read the Gem and Magnet^ but that they were still 
taking them fairly seriously when they were fifteen 
or even sixteen. These boys were the sons of shop- 
keepers, office employees and small business and 
professional men, and obviously it is this class that 
the Gem and Magnet are aimed at. But they are 
certainly read by working-class boys as weU. They 
are generally on sale in the poorest quarters of big 
towns, and I have known them to be read by boys 
whom one might expect to be completely immune 
firom public-school “ glamour I have seen a 
young coal-miner, for instance, a lad who had 
already worked a year or two underground, eagerly 
reading the Gem. Recently I offered a batch of 
English papers to some British legionaries of the 
French Foreign Legion in North Afirica; they 
picked out the Gem and Magnet first. Both papers 
are much read by girls,^ and the Pen Pals depart- 
ment of the Gem shows that it is read in every 
corner of the British Empire, by Australians, 

^ There are several corresponding girls’ papers. The 
Schoolgirl is companion-paper to the MagKt and has stories by 
“ Hilda Richards ”. The characters are interchangeable to 
some octent. Bessie Bunter, Billy Bunter’s sister, figures in 
the Schoolgirl. ' 
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Canadians, Palestine Jews, Malays, Arabs, Straits 
Chinese, etc., etc. The editors evidently expect 
their readers to be aged round about fourteen, and 
the advertisements (milk chocolate, postage stamps, 
water pistols, blushing cured, home conjuring 
tricks, itching powder, the Phine Phun Ring which 
runs a needle into your friend’s hand, etc., etc.) 
indicate roughly the same age; there are also the 
Admiralty advertisements, however, which caU for 
youths between seventeen and twenty-two. And 
there is no question that these papers are also read 
by adults. It is quite common for people to write 
to the editor and say that they have read every 
number of the 'Gm or Magnet for the past thirty 
years. Here, for instance, is a letter from a lady 
in Salisbury: 

“ I can say of your splendid yarns of Harry 
Wharton & Go., of Greyfriars, that they never 
fail to reach a high standard. Without doubt 
they are the finest stories of their type on the 
market today, which is saymg a good deal. They 
seem to bring you face to face with Nature. I 
have taken the Magnet from the start, and have 
followed the adventxires of Harry Wharton & Go. 
with rapt interest. I have no sons, but two 
daughters, and there’s always a rush to be the 
first to read the grand old paper. My husband, 
too, was a staunch reader of the Magnet until he 
was suddenly taken away from us.” 

It is well worth getting hold of some copies of 
the Gem and Magnet, especially the Gem, simply 
to have a look at the correspondence columns. 
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What is truly startling is the intense interest with 
which the pettiest details of life at Greyfriars and 
St. Jim’s are followed up. Here, for instance, are a 
few of the questions sent in by readers : 

What age is Dick Roylance ? ” “ How old is 
St. Jim’s?” “Can you give me a list of the 
Shell and their studies ? ” “ How much did 
D’Arcy’s monocle cost? ” “ How is it fellows 
like Crooke are in the Shell and decent fellows 
like yourself are only in the Fourth? ” “ What 
are the Form captain’s three chief duties?” 
“Who is the chemistry master at St. Jim’s?” 
(From a girl.) “Where is St. Jim’s situated? 
Covld you tell me how to get there, as I would 
love to see the building? Are you boys just 
‘ phoneys as I think you are? ” 

It is clear that many of the boys and girls who 
write these letters are living a complete fantasy-life. 
Sometimes a boy will write, for instance, giving his 
age, height, weight, chest and bicep measurement 
and asking which member of the Shell or Fourth 
Form he most exactly resembles. The demand for 
a list of the studies on the Shell passage, with an 
exact account of who lives in each, is a very common 
one. The editors, of course, do everything m their 
power to keep up the illusion. In the Gem Jack 
Blake is supposed to write the answers to cor- 
respondents, and in the Magnet a couple of pages is 
always given up to the school ’magazine (the Grey- 
friars Herald^ edited by Harry Wharton), and there 
is another page in which one or other character is 
written up each week. The stories run in cycles, 
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two or three characters being kept in the foreground 
for several -weeks at a time. First there will be a 
series of rollicking adventure stories, featuring the 
Famous Five and Billy Bunter; then a run of 
stories turning on mistaken identity, with Wibley 
(the make-up wizard) in the star part; then a run 
of more serious stories in which Vernon-Smith is 
trembling on the verge of expulsion. And here one 
comes upon the real secret of the Gem and Magnet 
and the probable reason why they continue to be 
read in spite of their obvious out-of-dateness. 

It is that the characters are so carefully graded as 
to give almost every type of reader a cWacter he 
can identify himself with Most boys’ papers aim 
at doing this, hence the boy-assistant (Sexton 
Blake’s Tinker, Nelson Lee’s Nipper, etc.) who 
usually accompanies the explorer, detective or 
what-not on his adventures. But in these cases 
there is only one boy, and usually it is much the 
same type of boy. In the Gem and Magnet there is 
a model for very nearly everybody. There is the 
normal, athletic, high-spirited boy (Tom Merry, 
Jack Blake, Frank Nugent), a slightly rowdier 
version of this type (Bob Cherry), a more aristo- 
cratic version (Tdbot, Manners), a quieter, more 
serious version (Harry Wharton), and a stolid, 
“bulldog” version (Johnny Bull). Then there is 
the reckless, dare-devil type of boy (Vemon-Smith), 
the definitdy “ clever ”, studious boy (Mark Linley, 
Dick Penfold), and the eccentric toy who is not 
good at games but possesses some special talent 
(Skinner, Wibley). And there is the scholarship- 
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boy (Tom Redwing), an important figure in this 
class of story because he makes it possible for boys 
fi'om very poor homes to project themselves into 
the public-school atmosphere. In addition there 
are Australian, Irish, Welsh, Manx, Yorkshire and 
Lancashire boys to play upon local patriotism. But 
the subtlety of characterisation goes deeper than 
this. If one studies the correspondence columns 
one sees that there is probably no character in the 
Gem and Magnet whom some or other reader does 
not identify with, except the out-and-out comics, 
Coker, Billy Bunter, Fisher T. Fish (the money- 
grubbling American boy), and, of course, the 
masters. Bunter, though m his origin he probably 
owed something to the fat boy in Pwkwick, is a real 
creation. His tight trousers against which boots 
and canes are constantly thuddmg, his astuteness in 
search of food, his postal order which never turns 
up, have made him famous wherever the Union 
Jack waves. But he is not a subject for day-dreams. 
On the other hand, another seeming figure of fun, 
Gussy (the Honourable Arthur A. D’Arcy, “ the 
swell of St. Jim’s ”), is evidently much admired. 
Like everything else in the Gem and Magnet^ Gussy 
is at least thirty years out of date. He is the 
“ knut ” of the early twentieth century or even the 
“ masher ” of the ’nineties (“ Bai Jove, deah boy! ” 
and “ WeaJly, I shall be obliged to give you a 
feahful thwashin’ ! ”), the monocled idiot who made 
good on the fields of Mons and Le Gateau, And his 
evident popularity goes to show how deep the snob- 
appeal of this type is. English people are ex- 
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tremely fond of the titled ass (cf. Lord Peter Wimsey) 
who always turns up trumps in the moment oj 
emergency. Here is a letter from one of Gassy’s 
girl admirers : 

“ I think you’re too hard on Gussy. I wonder 

he’s still in existence, the way you treat him. 

He’s my hero. Did you know I write lyrics? 

How’s this — ^to the tune of ‘ Goody Goody ’ ? 

“ Gonna get my gas-mask, jom the ARP 

“ ’Cos I’m wise to all those bombs you drop on me, 

“ Gonna dig mysdf a trench 
“ Inside the garden fence; 

“ Gonna seal my wmdows up with tin 
“ So that the tear gas can’t get m; 

“ Gonna park my cannon right outside the kerb 

“ With a note to Adolf Hitler: ‘ Don’t disturb I ’ 

“ And if I never fall in Nazi hands 
" That’s soon enough for me. 

“ Gonna get my gas-mask, jom the A R.P.” 

" P.S. Do you get on well with girls ? ” 

I quote this in full because (dated April 1939) it 
is interesting as being probably the earliest mention 
'of Hitler in the Gem. In the Gem there is also a 
heroic fat boy, Fatty Wynn, as a set-off against 
Burner. Vemon-Smith, " the Bounder of the 
Remove”, a Byronic character, always on the verge 
of the sack, is another great favourite. And even 
some of the cads probably have their following. 
Loder, for instance, “ the rotter of the Sixth ”, is a 
cad, but he is also a highbrow and given to saying 
sarcastic things about football and the team spirit. 
The boys of the Remove only think him all th% more 
of a cad for this, but a certain type of boy would 
probably identify with him. Even Racke, Crooke 
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and Co. are probably admired by small boys who 
think it diabolically wicked to smoke cigarettes. 
(A frequent question in the correspondence column : 
“What brand of cigarettes does Racke smoke? ”) 
Naturally the politics of the Gem and Magnet are 
Conservative, but in a completely pre-1914 style, 
with no Fascist tinge. In reality their basic 
political assumptions are two : nothing ever changes, 
and foreigners are funny. In the Gem of 1939 
Frenchmen are still Froggies and Italians are s^l 
Dagoes. Mossoo, the French master at Greyfiiars, 
is the usual comic-paper frog, with pointed beard, 
pegtop trousers, etc. Inky, the Indian boy, though 
a rajah, and therefore possessing snob-appeal, is also 
the comic babu of the Punch tradition (“ ‘ The 
rowfulness is not the proper caper, my esteemed 
Bob,’ said Inky. ‘ Let dogs delight in die barkful- 
ness and bitefulness, but the soft answer is the cracked 
pitcher that goes longest to a bird in the bush, as the 
English proverb remarks.’ ”) Fisher T. Fish is the 
old-style stage Yankee (“ Waal, I guess ”, etc.), 
dating from a period of Anglo-American jealousy. 
Wun Lung, the Chinese boy (he has rather faded out 
of late, no doubt because some of the Magnefs 
readers are Straits Chinese), is the nineteenth- 
century pantomime Chinaman, with saucer-shaped 
hat, pigtail and pidgin English. The assumption all 
along is not only that foreigners are comics who are 
put there for us to laugh at, but that they can be 
classified in much the same way as insects. That 
is why in all boys’ papars, not only the Gem and 
Magnet^ a Chinaman is invariably portrayed with a 
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pigtail. It is the thing you recognise him by, like 
the Frenchman’s beard or the Italian’s barrel- 
organ. In papers of this kind it occasionally 
happens that when the setting of a story is in a 
foreign country some attempt is made to describe 
the natives as individual human beings, but as a 
rule it is assumed that foreigners of any one race 
are all alike and whl conform more or less exactly 
to the following patterns : 

Frenchman : Excitable. Wears beard, gesticu- 
lates wildly. 

Spaniard^ Mexican, etc. : Sinister, treacherous. 

Arab, Afghan, etc. : Sinister, treacherous. 

Chinaman : Sinister, treacherous. Wears pigtail. 

Italian : Excitable. Grinds barrel-organ or car- 
ries stiletto. 

Swede, Dane, etc. : Kind-hearted, stupid. 

JVejro ; Comic, very faithful. 

The working classes only enter into the Gem and 
Magnet as comics or semi-villEiins (race-course touts, 
etc.). As for class-friction, trade-unionism, strikes, 
slumps, unemployment. Fascism and civil war — ^not 
a mention. Somewhere or other in the thirty 
years’ issue of the two papers you might perhaps 
find the word “ Socialism ”, but you would have 
to look a long time for it. If the Russian Revolu- 
tion is anywhere referred to, it will be indirectly, in 
the word “ Bolshy ” (meaning a person of violent 
disagreeable habits). Hitler and the Nazis are 
just beginning to m^e their appearance, in the sort 
of reference I quoted above. The war-crisis of 
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September 1938 made just enough impression to 
produce a story in which Mr Vernon-Smith, the 
Bounder’s millionaire father, cashed in on the general 
panic by buying up country houses in order to sell 
them to “ crisis scuttlers But that is probably as 
near to noticing the European situation as the Gem 
and Magnet will come, until the war actually 
starts.^ That does not mean that these papers are 
unpatnotic — quite the contrary! Throughout the 
Great War the Gem and Magnet were perhaps the 
most consistently and cheerfully patriotic papers in 
England. Almost every week the boys caught a 
spy or pushed a conchy into the army, and during 
the rationing period eat less bread was printed 
in large type on every page. But their patriotism 
has nothing whatever to do with power-politics or 
“ ideological ” warfare. It is more akin to family 
loyalty, and actually it gives one a valuable clue to 
the attitude of ordinary people, especially the huge 
untouched block of the middle class and the better- 
off working class. These people are patriotic to the 
middle of their bones, but they do not feel that what 
happens in foreign countries is any of their busmess. 
When England is m danger they rally to its defence 
as a matter of course, but in between-times they 
are not interested. After all, England is always in 
the right and England always wins, so why worry? 
It is an attitude that has been shaken during the 
past twenty years, but not so deeply as is some- 

^ This was written some months before the outbresik of war. 
Up to the end of September 1939 no mention of the war has 
appeared m eithw paper. 
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times supposed. Failure to understand it is one 
of the reasons why left-wing political parties are 
seldom able to produce an acceptable foreign 
policy. 

The mental world of the Gem and Magnet, there- 
fore, is something like this : 

liie year is 1910 — or 1940, but it is all the same. 
You are at Greyfriars, a rosy-cheeked boy of 
fourteen in posh tailor-made clothes, sitting down to 
tea in your study on the Remove passage after an 
exciting game of football which was won by an odd 
goal in the last half-minute. There is a cosy fire in 
die study, and outside the wind is whistling. The 
ivy clusters thickly round the old grey stones. The 
King is on his throne and the pound is worth a 
pound. Over in Europe the comic foreigners are 
jabbering and gesticulating, but the grim grey 
batdeships of the British fleet are steaming up the 
Chaimel and at the outposts of Empire the monocled 
Englishmen are holding the niggers at bay. Lord 
Mauleverer has just got another fiver and we are 
all settling down to a tremendous tea of sausages, 
sardines, crumpets, potted meat, jam and dough- 
nuts. After tea we shall sit roimd the study fire 
having a good laugh at Billy Bunter and discussing 
the team for next week’s match against Rook- 
wood. Everything is safe, solid and unquestion- 
able. Everything will be the same for ever and 
ever. That approximately is the atmosphere. 

But now turn from the Gem and Magnet to the 
more up-to-date papers which have appeared since 
the Great War, The truly significant thing is that 
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they haye more points of resemblance to the Gm 
and Magnet than points of difference. But it is 
better to consider the differences first. 

There are eight of these newer papers, the Modem 
Boy, Triumph, Champion, Wizard, Rover, Skipper, 
Hotspur and Adventure. All of these have appeared 
since the Great War, but except for the Modem 
Boy none of them is less than five years old. Two 
papers which ought also to be mentioned briefly 
here, though they are not strictly in the same class 
as the rest, are the Detective Weekly and the Thriller, 
both owned by the Amalgamated Press. The 
Detective Weekly has taken over Sexton Blake. Both 
of these papers admit a certain amount of sex- 
interest into their stories, and though certainly read 
by boys, they are not aimed at them exclusively. 
All the others are boys’ papers pure and simple, 
and they are sufficiently alike to be considered 
together. There does not seem to be any notable 
difference between Thomson’s publications and 
those of the Amalgamated Press. 

As soon as one looks at these papers one sees their 
technical superiority to the Gem and Magnet. To 
begin with, they have the great advantage of not 
being written entirely by one person. Instead of 
one long complete story, a number of the Wizard 
or Hotspur consists of h^f a dozen or more serials, 
none of which goes on for ever. Consequently 
there is far more variety and far less padding, and 
none of the tiresome stylisation and facetiousness of 
the Gem and Magnet. Look at these two extracts, 
for example : 
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“ Billy Bunter groaned. 

“ A quarter of an hour had elapsed out of the 
two hours that Bunter was booked for extra 
French. 

“ In a quarter of an hour there were only 
fifteen minutes ! But every one of those minutes 
seemed inordinately long to Bunter. They 
seemed to crawl by like tired snails. 

" Looking at the clock in Glass-room No. lo, 
the fat Owl could hardly believe that only fifteen 
mi nutes had passed. It seemed more like fifteen 
hours, if not fifteen days ! 

“ Other fellows were in extra French as well as 
Bimter. They did not matter. Bunter did ! ” 

(The Magnet.) 

“ After a terrible chmb, hacking out hand- 
holds in the smooth ice every step of the way up. 
Sergeant Lionheart Logan of the Mounties was 
now clinging like a human fly to the face of an 
icy cliff, as smooth and treacherous as a giant 
pane of glass. 

“ An Arctic blizzard, in all its fury, was buffet- 
ing his body, driving the blinding snow into his 
face, seeking to tear his fingers loose firom their 
handholds and dash him to death on the jagged 
boulders which lay at the foot of the clra a 
hundred feet below. 

“ Grouching among those boulders were eleven 
villainous trappers who had done their best to 
shoot down Lionheart and his companion, 
Gonstable Jim Rogers — ^until the blizzard had 
blotted the two Mounties out of sight from 
below.” 
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The second extract gets you some distance with 
the story, the first takes a hundred words to tell you 
that Bunter is in the detention class. Moreover, by 
not concentrating solely on school stories (in point 
of numbers the school story slightly predominates in 
all these papers, except the Thriller and Detective 
Weekly), the Wizard, Hotspur, etc., have far greater 
opportunities for sensationalism. Merely looking 
at the cover-illustrations of the papers which I have 
on the table in front of me, here are some of the 
things I see. On one a cowboy is clinging by his 
toes to the wing of an aeroplane in mid-air and 
shooting down another aeroplane with his revolver. 
On another a Chinaman is swimming for his hfe 
down a sewer with a swarm of ravenous-looking rats 
swimming after him. On another an engineer is 
lighting a stick of dynamite while a steel robot feels 
for him with its claws. On another a man in air- 
man’s costume is fighting barehanded against a rat 
somewhat larger than a donkey. On another a 
nearly naked man of terrific muscular development 
has just seized a lion by the tail and flung it thirty 
yards over the wall of an arena, with the words 
“ Take back your blooming lion ! ” Clearly no school 
story can compete with kind of thing. From 
time to time the school buildings may catch fire or 
the French master may turn out to be the head of an 
international anarchist gang, but in a general way 
the interest must centre round cricket, school rivalries, 
practical jokes, etc. There is not much room for 
bombs, death-rays, sub-machme guns, aeroplanes, 
mustangs, octopuses, grizzly bears or gangsters. 
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Examination of a laxge number of these papers 
shows that, putting aside school stories, the favourite 
subjects are Wild West, Frozen North, Foreign 
Legion, crime (always from the detective’s angle), 
the Great War (Air Force or Secret Service, not the 
infantry), the Tarzan motif in varying forms, pro- 
fessional football, tropical exploration, historical 
romance, (Robin Hood, Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
etc.) and scientific invention. The Wild West still 
leads, at any rate as a setting, though the Red 
Indian seems to be fading out. The one theme that 
is really new is the scientific one. Death rays, 
Martians, invisible men, robots, hehcopters and 
interplanetary rockets figure largely ; here and there 
there are even far-off rumours of psychotherapy and 
ductless glands. Whereas the Gem and Magnet 
derive from Dickens and Kipling, the Wizardy 
Champion, Modern Boy, etc., owe a great deal to H. G. 
Wells, who, rather than Jules Verne, is the father of 
“ scientifiction Naturally it is the magical, 
Martian aspect of science that is most exploited, but 
one or two papers include serious articles on 
scientific subjects, besides quantities of informative 
snippets. (Examples : “ A Kauri tree in Queens- 
land, Australia, is over 1 2,000 years old ” ; “ Nearly 
50,000 thunderstorms occur every day ” ; “ Helium 
gas costs per 1000 cubic feet ” ; “ There are over 
500 varieties of spiders in Great Britain ” ; “ Lon- 
don firemen use 14,000,000 gallons of water 
annually,” etc., etc.). There is a marked advance 
in intellectual curiosity and, on the whole, in the 
demand made on the reader’s attention. In prac- 
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tice the Gm and Magnet and the post-war papers are 
read by much the same public, but the mental age 
aimed at seems to have risen by a year or two years — 
an improvement probably corresponding to the im- 
provement in elementary education since 1909. , 

The other thing that has emerged in the post-war 
boys’ papers, though not to anything like the extent 
one would expect, is bully-worship and the cult of 
violence. ^ 

If one compares the Gem and Magnet with a 
genuinely modem paper, the thing that imme- 
diately strikes one is the absence of the leader- 
principle. There is no central dominating charac- 
ter ; instead there are fifteen or twenty characters, 
aU more or less on an equahty, with whom readers of 
different types can identify. In the more modem 
papers this is not usually the case. Instead of 
identifying with a schoolboy of more or less his own 
age, the reader of the Skipper, Hotspur, etc., is led to 
identify with a G-man, with a Foreign Legionary, 
with some variant of Tarzan, with an air ace, a 
master spy, an explorer, a pugilist — at any rate .with 
some single all-powerful character who dominates 
everyone about him and whose usual method of 
solving any problem is a sock on the jaw. This 
character is intended as a superman, and as physical 
strength is the form of power that boys can best 
understand, he is usually a sort of human gorilla ; 
in the Tarzan type of story he is sometimes actually 
a giant, right or ten feet high. At the same time 
the scenes of violence in nearly all these stories are 
remarkably harmless and unconvincing. There is a 
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great dyferencc m tone between even the most 
bloodthirsty English paper and the threepenny Yank 
Mags, Fight Stories, Action Stories, etc. (not strictly 
boys’ papers, but largely read by boys). In’ the 
Yank Mags you get real blood-lust, really gory 
descnptions of the all-in, jump-on-his-testicles style 
of fighting, written in a jargon that has been per- 
fected by people' who brood endlessly on violence. 
A paper like Fight Stories, for instance, would have 
very little appeal except to sadists and masochists. 
You can see the comparative gentleness of the 
English civilisation by the amateurish way in which 
prize-fighting is always described in the boys’ 
weeklies. There is no specialised vocabulary. Look 
at these four extracts, two English, two American : 

“ When the gong sounded, both men were 
breathing heavily, and each had great red marks 
on his chest Bill’s chin was bleeding, and Ben 
had a cut over his right eye. 

“ Into their corners they sank, but when the 
gong clanged again they were up swiftly, and they 
went like tigers at each other.” — {Rover,) 

“ He walked in stolidly and smashed a clublike 
right to my face. Blood spattered and I went 
back on my heels, but surged in and ripped my 
right under the heart. Another right smashed 
fiiU on Sven’s already battered mouth, and, 
fitting out the firagments of a tootfi, he crashed a 
flailing left to my body .” — {Fight Stories.) 

“ It was amazing to watch the Black Panther 
at work. His muscles rippled and slid under hi§ 
dark s^. There was all &e power and grace of a 
giant cat in his swift and torrible onslaught 
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“ He volleyed blows with a bewildering speed 
for so huge a fellow. In a moment Ben was 
simply blocking with his gloves as well as he 
could. Ben was really a past-master of defence. 
He had many fine victories behind him. But 
the negro’s rights and lefts crashed through 
openings that hardly any other fighter could 
have found.” — {Wizord.) 

“ Haymakers which packed the bludgeoning 
weight of forest monarchs crashing down under 
the ax hurled into the bodies of the two heavies as 
they swapped punches .” — {Fight Stones.) 

Notice how much more knowledgeable the Ameri- 
can extracts sound. They are written for devotees 
of the prize-ring, the others are not. Also, it ought 
to be emphasised that on its level the moral code of 
the English boys’ papers is a decent one. Crime 
and dishonesty are never held up to admiration, 
there is none of the cymcism and corruption of 
the American gangster-story. The huge sale of 
the Yank Mags in England shows that there is 
a demand for that kind of thing, but very few 
English writers seem able to produce it. When 
hatred of Hitler became a major emotion in 
America, it was interesting to see how promptly 
“ anti-Fascism ” was adapted to pornographic 
purposes by the editors of the Yank Mags. One 
magazine which I have in front of me is given up to 
a long complete story, When Hell came to Ammca^ in 
which the agents of a “ blood-maddened European 
dictator” are trying to conquer the U.S.A. with 
death-rays and invisible aeroplanes. There is the 
firankest appeal to sadism, scenes in which Nazis tie 
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bombs to women’s backs and fling them off heights 
to watch them blown to pieces in mid-air, others in 
which they tie naked girls together by their hair 
and prod them with knives to make them dance, 
etc., etc. The editor comments solemnly on all this 
and uses it as a plea for tightening up restrictions 
against immigrants. On another page of the same 
paper: “Lives of the Hotcha Chorus Girls. 
Reveals all the intimate secrets and fascinating 
pastimes of the famous Broadway Hotcha girls. 
Nothing is Omitted. Price loc.” “ How to 
Love. ioc. ” “ French Photo Ring. 25^.” 

“ Naughty Nitdies Transfers. From the outside 
of the glass you see a beautiful girl, innocently 
dressed. Turn it around and look through the 
glass and oh ! what a difference. Set of 3 transfers 
25c.,” etc., etc., etc. There is nothing at all like 
this in any English paper likely to be read by boys. 
But the process of Americanisation is going on all the 
same. The American ideal, the “ he-man ”, the 
“ tough guy ”, the gorilla who puts everything right 
by socking everybody else on the jaw, now figures in 
probably a majority of boys’ papers. In one serial 
now running in the Skipper he is always portrayed, 
ominously enough, swinging a rubber truncheon. 

The development of the Wnijard, Hotspur, etc., as 
against the earlier boys’ papers, boils down to this : 
better technique, more scientific interest, more 
bloodshed, more leader-worship. But after all it is 
the lack of development that is the really striking 
thing. 

To begin with there is no political development 
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whatever. The world of the Skipper and the 
Champion is still the pre-1914 world of the Magnet ajid. 
the Gem. The Wild West story, for instance, with 
its cattle-rustlers, lynch-law and other paraphernalia 
belonging to the ’eighties, is a curiously archaic 
thing. It is worth noticing that in papers of this 
type it is always taken'for granted that adventures 
only happen at the ends of the earth, in tropical 
forests, in Arctic wastes, in AJBrican deserts, on 
western prairies, in Chinese opium .dens — every- 
where, in fact, except the places where things really 
do happen. That is a belief dating from thirty or 
forty yejirs ago, when the new continents were in 
process of bemg opened up. Nowadays, of course, 
if you really want adventure the place to look for it is 
in Europe. But apart from the picturesque side of 
the Great War, contemporary history is carefully 
excluded. And except that Americans are now 
admired instead of bemg laughed at, foreigners 
are exactly the same figures of fun that they always 
were. If a Chinese character appears he is still the 
sinister pig-tailed opium-smuggler of Sax Rohmer; 
no indication that things have been happening m 
China since 1912 — ^no indication that a war is going 
on there, for instance. If a Spaniard appears he is 
still a “ Dago ” or “ Greaser ” who rolls cigarettes 
and stabs people m the back; no indication that 
things have been happening in Spain. Hitler and 
the Nazis have not yet appeared, or are barely 
making their appearance. There will be plenty 
about them in a little while, but it will be from a 
strictly pktriotic angle (Britain versus Germainy), 
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with the real meaning of the struggle kept out of 
sight as much as possible. As for the Russian 
Revolution, it is extremely difficult to find any 
reference to it in any of these papers. When Russia 
is mentioned at all it is usually in an information- 
snippet (Example: “There are 29,000 centen- 
arians in the U.S.S.R.”), and any reference to the 
Revolution is indirect and twenty years out of date. 
In one story in the Rover ^ for instance, somebody has 
a tame bear, and as it is a Russian bear, it is nick- 
named Trotsky — obviously an echo of the 1917-23 
period and not of recent controversies. The clock 
has stopped at 1 9 1 o. Britannia rules the waves, and 
no one has heard of slumps, booms, imemployment, 
dictatorships, purges or concentration camps. 

And in social outlook there is hardly any advance. 
The snobbishness is somewhat less open than in the 
Gem and Magnet — ^that is the most one can possibly 
say. To begin with, the school-story, always , 
partly dependent on snob-appeal, is by no means 
eliminated. Every number of a boys’ paper in- 
cludes at least one school-story, these stories slightly 
outnumbering the Wild Westerns. The very 
elaborate fantasy-life of the Gem and Magnet is not 
imitated and there is more emphasis on extraneous 
adventure, but the social atmosphere (old grey 
stones) is much the same. When a new school is 
introduced at the beginning of a story we are often 
told in just those words that “ it was a very posh 
school ”. From time to time a story appears which 
is ostensibly directed against snobbery. The scholar- 
ship-boy (cf. Tom Redwing in the MagnM) makes 
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fairly frequent appearances, and what is essentially 
the same theme is sometimes presented in -this 
form : there is great rivalry between two schools, one 
of which considers itself more “ posh ” than the 
other, and there are fights, practical jokes, football 
matches, etc., always ending in the discomfiture of 
the snobs. If one glances very superficially at some 
of these stories it is possible to imagine that a demo- 
cratic spirit has crept into the boys’ weeklies, but 
when one looks more closely one sees that they merely 
reflect the bitter jealousies that exist within the 
white-collar class. Their real fimclion is to allow 
the boy who goes to a cheap private school {not a 
Council school) to feel that his school is just as 
“ posh ” in the sight of God as Winchester or Eton. 
The sentiment of school loyalty (“ We’re better than 
the fellows down the road”), a thing almost un- 
known to the real working class, is still kept up. As 
these stories are written by many different hands, 
they do, of course, vary a good deal in tone. Some 
are reasonably free from snobbishness, in others 
money and pedigree are exploited even more 
shamelessly than m the Gem and Magnet. In one 
that I came across an actual majority of the boys 
mentioned were titled. 

Where workmg-class characters appear, it is 
usually either as comics (jokes about tramps, con- 
victs, etc.), or as prize-fighters; acrobats, cowboys, 
professional footballers and Foreign Legionaries — 
in other words, as adventurers. There is no facing 
of the facts about workmg-class life, or, indeed, about 
working life of any description. Very occasionally 
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one may come across a realistic description of, say, 
work in a coal mine, but in all probability it will only 
be there as the background of some lurid adventure; 
in any case the central character is not likely to be a 
coal-miner. Nearly all the time the boy who reads 
these papers — ^in nine cases out of ten a boy who is 
going to spend his life working in a shop, in a 
factory or in some subordinate job in an office — ^is 
led to identify with people in positions of command, 
above all with people who are never troubled by 
shortage of money. The Lord Peter Wimsey 
figure, the seeming idiot who drawls and wears a 
monocle but is always to the fore in moments of 
danger, turns up over and over again. (This 
character is a great favourite in Secret Service 
stories.) And, as usual, the heroic characters all 
have to talk BBC.; they may talk Scottish or Irish 
or American, but no one in a star part is ever per- 
mitted to drop an aitch. Here it is worth comparing 
the social atmosphere of the boys’ weeklies with that 
of the women’s weeklies, the Oracle, the Family 
Star, Peg’s Paper, etc. 

The women’s papers are aimed at an older public 
and are read for the most part by girls who are 
working for a living. Consequently they are on 
the surface much more realistic. It is taken for 
granted, for example, that nearly everyone has to 
live in a big town and work at a more or less dull 
job. Sex, so far from being tabu, is the subject. 
The short complete stories, the special feature of 
these papers, are generally of the “ came the 
dawn” type: the heroine narrowly escapes losing 
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her “ boy ” to a designing rival, or the “ boy ” 
loses bis job and has to postpone marriage, but pres- 
ently gets a better job. The changeling-fantasy 
(a girl brought up in a poor home is “ really ” 
die child of rich parents) is another favourite. 
Where sensationalism comes in, usually in the 
serials, it arises out of the more domestic type of 
crime, such as bigamy, forgery or sometimes mur- 
der; no Martians, death-rays or international 
anarchist gangs. These papers are at any rate 
aiming at credibility, and they have a link with 
real life in their correspondence columns, where 
genuine problems are being discussed. Ruby M. 
Ayres’s column of advice in the Oracle^ for instance, 
is extremely sensible and well-written. And yet 
the world of the Oracle and Peg's Paper is a pure 
fantasy-world. It is the same fantasy all the time : 
pretending to be richer than you are. The chief 
impression that one carries away from almost 
every story in these papers is of a frightful, over- 
whelming “refinement”. Ostensibly the charac- 
ters are working-class people, but their habits, 
the interiors of their houses, their clothes, their 
outlook, and, above all, their speech are entirely 
midale-class. They are aU living at several pounds 
a week above their income. And needless to say 
that is just the impression that is intended. The 
idea is to give the bored fiictory-girl or worn-out 
mother of five a dream-life in which she pictures 
hersdf— not actually as a duchess (that conventionhas 
gone out), but as, say, the wife of a bank-manager. 
Not only is a five-to-six-pound-a-week standard of 
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life set up as the ideal, but it is tacitly assumed that 
that is how working-class people really do live. 
The major facts are simply not faced. It is ad- 
mitted, for instance, that people sometimes lose 
their jobs ; but then the dark clouds roll away and 
they get better jobs instead. No mention of un- 
employment as something perpianent and inevit- 
able, no mention of the dole, no mention of trade- 
unionism. No suggestion anywhere that there can 
be anything wrong with the system as a system; 
there are only individual misfortunes, which are 
generally due to somebody’s wickedness and can in 
any case be put right in the last chapter. Always 
the dark clouds roU away, the kind employer 
raises Alfred’s wages, and there are jobs for every- 
body except the drunks. It is still the world of the 
Wizard and the Gem, except that there are orange- 
blossoms instead of machine guns. 

The outlook inculcated by all these papers is that 
of a' rather exceptionally stupid member of the 
/ Navy League in the year 1910. Yes, it may be said, 
but what does it matter ? And in any case, what 
else do you expect ? 

Of course no one in his senses would want to turn 
the so-called peimy dreadful into a realistic novel 
or a Socialist tract. An adventure-story must of 
its nature be more or less remote from real life. 
But, as I have tried to make clear, the unreality 
of the Wizard and the Gem is not so artless as it 
looks. These papers exist because of a specialised 
demand, because boys at certain ages find it neces- 
sary to read about Martians, death-rays, grizzly 
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bears and gangsters. They get what they are look- 
ing for, but they get it wrapped up in the illusions 
which their future employers think suitable for 
them. To what extent people draw their ideas 
from fiction is disputable. Personally I believe 
that most people are influenced far more than they 
would care to admit by novels, serial stories, films 
and so forth, and that from this point of view the 
worst books are often the most important, because 
they are usually the ones that are read earliest in 
life. It is probable that many people who would 
consider themselves extremely sophisticated and 
“ advanced ” are actually carrying through life 
an imaginative background which they acquired 
in childhood from (for instance) Sapper and Ian 
Hay. If that is so, the boys’ twopenny weeklies 
are of the deepest importance. Here is the stuff 
that is read somewhere between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen by a very large proportion, perhaps 
an actual majority, of Enghsh boys, mcluding many 
who will never read anything else except news- 
papers; and along with it they are absorbing a 
set of beliefs which would be regarded as hopelessly 
out of date in the Central Office of the Conservative 
Party. All the better because it is done indirectly, 
there is being pumped into them the conviction that 
the major problems of our time do not exist, that 
there is nothing wrong with laissez-faire capitalism, 
that foreigners are unimportant comics and that 
the British Empire is a sort of charity-concern 
which will last for ever. Considering who owns these 
papers, it is difficult to believe that this is' unin- 
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tentional. Of the twelve papers I have been dis- 
cussing (i.e.j twelve including the Thriller and De- 
tective Weekly), seven are the property of the Amal- 
gamated Press, which is one of the biggest press- 
combines m the world and controls more than a 
hundred different papers. The Gem and Magnet, 
therefore, are closely linked up with the Daily 
Telegraph and the Financial Times. This in itself 
would be enough to rouse certain suspicions, 
even if it were not obvious that the stories in the 
boys’ weekhes 2ire politically vetted. So it appears 
that if you feel the need of a fantasy-life in which you 
travel to Mars and fight hons barehanded (and what 
boy doesn’t?), you can only have it by delivering 
yourself over, mentally, to people Uke Lord Gamrose. 
For there is no competition. Throughout the whole 
of this run of papers the differences are neghgible, 
and on this level no others exist. This raises the 
question, why is there no such thing as a left-wing 
boys’ paper? 

At first glance such an idea merely makes one 
feel slightly sick. It is so horribly easy to imagine 
what a left-wing boys’ paper would be like, if it 
existed. I remember in 1920 or 1921 some optim- 
istic person handing round Communist tracts among 
a crowd of pubHc-schoolboys. The tract I re- 
ceived was of the question-and-answer kind : 

Q.. “ Can a Boy Communist be a Boy Scout, 
Comrade ? ” 

A. "No, Comrade.” 

“Why, Comrade?” 

A. " Because, Comrade, a Boy Scout must 
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salute the Union Jack, which is the symbol of 
tyranny and oppression.” Etc , etc. 

Now, suppose that at this moment somebody 
started a left-wing paper deliberately aimed at 
boys of twelve or fourteen. I do not suggest that 
the whole of its contents would be exactly like the 
tract I have quoted above, but does anyone doubt 
that they would be something like it? Inevitably 
such a paper would either consist of dreary uplift or 
it would be under Communist influence and given 
over to adulation of Soviet Russia ; in either case 
no normal boy would ever look at it. Highbrow 
literature apart, the whole of the existing left- 
wing Press, in so far as it, is at all vigorously “ left ”, 
is simply one long tract The one Sociahst paper 
in England which could hve a week on its merits 
as a paper is the Dailj Herald; and how much Social- 
ism is there in the Daily Herald'^ At this moment, 
therefore, a paper with a “ left ” slant apnd at the 
same time likely to have an appeal to ordinary 
boys in their ’teens is something almost beyond 
hoping for. 

But It does not follow that it is impossible. There 
is no clear reason why every adventure-story should 
necessarily be mixed up with snobbishness and gutter 
patriotism. For, after all, the stories in the Hotspur 
and the Modern Boy are not Conservative tracts; 
they are merely adventure-stories with a Conserva- 
tive bias. It is fairly easy to imagine the process 
Ijeing reversed. It is possible, for instance, to 
imagine a paper as thrilling and lively as the 
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Hotspur, but with subject-matter and “ ideology ” 
a little more up to date. It is even^ possible 
(though this raises other difficulties) to imagine a 
women’s paper at the same literary level as the 
Oracle, dealing in approximately the same kind of 
story, but taking rather more account of the reali- 
ties of working-class life. Such things have been 
done before, though not in England. In the last 
years of the Spanish monarchy there was a large 
output in Spain of left-wing novelettes, some of them 
evidently of Anarchist origin. Unfortunately at 
the time when they were appearing I did not see 
their social significance, and I lost the collection of 
them that I had, but no doubt copies would still 
be procurable. In get-up and style of story they 
were very similar to the English fourpenny novelette, 
except that their inspiration was “left”. If, for 
instance, a story described police pursuing Anar- 
chists through the mountains, it would be from the 
point of view of the Anarchists and not of the police. 
An example nearer to hand is the Soviet film 
C^aiev, which has been shown a number of times 
in London. Technically, by the standards of the 
time when it was made, Chapaiev is a first-rate film, 
but mentally, in spite of the unfamiliar Russian 
background, it is not so very remote from Holly- 
wood. The one thing that lifts it out of the ordinary 
is the remarkable performance by the actor who 
takes the part of the White officer (the fat one) — 
4 performance which looks very like an inspired 
piece of gagging. Otherwise the atmosphere is 
femiliar. All the usual paraphernalia is there — 
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heroic fight against odds, escape at the last moment, 
shots of galloping horses, love interest, comic rehef. 
The film is in fact a fairly ordinary one except that 
its tendency is “ left In a Hollywood film of the 
Russian Civil War the Whites would probably be 
angels and the Reds demons. In the Russian version 
the Reds are angels and the Whites demons. That 
also is a lie, but, taking the long view, it is a less 
pemicous lie than the other. 

Here several difficult problems present themselves. 
Their general nature is obvious enough, and I do not 
want to discuss them. I am merely pointing to the 
fact that, in England, popular imaginative litera- 
ture is a field that left-wing thought has never 
begun to enter. All fiction fi:om the novels in the 
mushroom libraries downwards is censored in the 
interests of the ruling class. And boys’ fiction 
above all, the blood-and-thunder stuff which nearly 
every boy devours at some time or other, is sodden 
in the worst illusions of 1910. The fact is only 
unimportant if one believes that what is read in 
childhood leaves no impression behind. Lord 
Camrose and his colleagues evidently believe noth- 
ing of the kind, and, after all. Lord Camrose ought 
to know. 
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1 

When Henry Miller’s novel, Tiopic of Cancer, 
appeared in 1935, it was greeted with rather 
cautious praise, obviously conditioned in some cases 
by a fear of seemmg to enjoy pornography. Among 
the people who praised it were T. S. Eliot, Herbert 
Read, Aldous Huxley, John dos Passos, Ezra Pound 
— on the whole, not the writers who are in fashion 
at this moment. And in fact the subject-matter of 
the book, and to a certain extent its mental atmo- 
sphere, belong to the ’twenties rather than to the 
’thirties. 

Tropic of Cancer is a novel in the first person, or 
autobiography in the form of a novel, whichever 
way you like to look at it. Miller himself insists 
that it is straight autobiography, but the tempo and 
method of tellmg the story are those of a novel. It 
is a story of the American Paris, but not along quite 
the usual lines, because the Amencans who figure 
in it happen to be people without money. During 
the boom years, when dollars were plentifid and 
the exchange-value of the firanc was low, Paris was 
invaded by such a swarm of artists, writers, students, 
dilettanti, sight-seers, debauchees and plain idlers 
as the world has probably never seen. In some 
quarters of the town the so-called artists must 
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actually have outnumbered the working population 
— ^indeed, it has been reckoned that in the late 
’twenties there were as many as 30,000 painters in 
Paris, most of them impostors. The populace had 
grown so hardened to artists that gruff-voiced 
Lesbians in corduroy breeches and young men in 
Grecian or medieval costume could walk the 
streets without attracting a glance, and along the 
Seine banks by Notre Dame it was almost im- 
possible to pick one’s way between the sketching- 
stools. It was the age of dark horses and neglected 
genii ; the phrase on everybody’s lips was “ Quand 
je serai lanc6 ”. As it turned out, nobody was 
“lance”, the slump descended like another Ice 
Age, the cosmopohtan mob of artists vanished, and 
the huge Montparnasse cafes which only ten years 
ago were filled till the small hours by hordes of 
shrieking poseurs have turned into darkened tombs 
in which there are not even any ghosts. It is this 
world — described in, among other novels, Wyndham 
Lewis’s Tarr — that Miller is writing about, but he 
is dealmg only with the under side of it, the lumpen- 
proletarian fringe which has been able to survive 
the slump because it is composed partly of genuine 
artists and partly of genuine scoundrels. The 
neglected genii, the paranoiacs who are always 
“ going to ” wnte the novel that will knock Proust 
into a cocked hat, are there, but they are only genii 
in the rather rare moments when they are not 
scouting about for the next meal. For the most 
part it is a story of bug-ridden rooms in working- 
men’s hotels, of fights,' drinking bouts, cheap 
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brothels, Russian refugees, cadging, swindling and 
temporary jobs. And th^ whole atmosphere of the 
poor quarters of Paris as a foreigner sees them — 
the cobbled alleys, the sour reek of refuse, the 
bistros with their greasy zinc counters and worn 
brick floors, the green waters of the Seine, the blue 
cloaks of the Republican Guard, the crumbling iron 
urinals, the peculiar sweetish smell of the Metro 
stations, the cigarettes that come to pieces, the 
pigeons in the Luxembourg Gardens — it is aU there, 
or at any rate the feelmg of it is there. 

On the face of it no material could be less 
promising. When Tropic of Cancer was published 
the Italians were marching into Abyssinia and 
Hitler’s concentration-camps were already bulging. 
The intellectual foci of the world were Rome, 
Moscow and Berlin. It did not seem to be a 
moment at which a novel of outstanding value was 
likely to be written about American dead-beats 
cadging drinks in the Latin Quarter. Of course a 
novelist is not obliged to write directly about con- 
temporary history, but a novelist who simply dis- 
regards the major public events of the moment is 
generally either a footler or a plain idiot. From a 
mere account of the subject-matter of Tropic of 
Cancer most people would probably assume it to be 
no more than a bit of naughty-naughty left over 
from the ’twenties. Actually, nearly everyone who 
read it saw at once that it was nothing of the 
kind, but a very remarkable book. How or 
why remarkable ? That question is never easy to 
answer. It is better to begin by describing the 
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impression that Tropic of Cancer has left on my own 
mind. 

When I first opened Tropic of Cancer and saw that 
it was full of unprintable words, my immediate 
reaction was a refusal to be impressed. Most 
people’s would be the same, I believe. Neverthe- 
less, after a lapse of time the atmosphere of the 
book, besides innumerable details, seemed to linger 
in my memory in a pecuhar way. A year later 
Miller’s second book, Black Springy was pubhshed. 
By this time Tropic of Cancer was much more vividly 
present ia my mind than it had been when I first 
read it. My first feeling about Black Spring was 
that it showed a falling-ofF, and it is a fact that it 
has not the same unity as the other book. Yet 
after another year there were many passages m 
Black Spring that had also rooted themselves in my 
memory. Evidently 'these books are of the sort to 
leave a flavour behind them — ^books that “ create 
a world of their own ”, as the saying goes. The 
books that do this are not necessarily good books, 
they may be good bad books ^ hke Raffles or the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, or perverse and morbid books 
like Wuthering Heights or The House with the Green 
Shutters. But now and again there appears a novel 
which opens up a new world not by revealing what 
IS strange, but by revealing what is familiaj:. The 
truly remarkable thing about Ulysses, for instance, 
is the commonplaceness of its material. Of course 
there is much more in Ulysses than this, because 
Joyce is a kind of poet and also an elephantine 
pedant, but his real achievement has been to get 
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the familiar on to paper. He dared — for it is a 
matter of daring just as much as of technique — ^to 
expose the imbecilities of the inner mind, and in 
doing so he discovered an America which was under 
everybody’s nose. Here is a whole world of stuff 
which you have lived with since childhood, stuff 
which you supposed to be of its nature incom- 
municable, and somebody has managed to com- 
municate it. The effect is to break down, at any 
rate momentarily, the solitude in which the human 
being lives. When you read certain passages in 
Ulysses you feel that Joyce’s mind and your mind 
are one, that he knows all about you though he has 
never heard your name, that there exists some 
world outside time and space in which you and he 
are together. And though he does not resemble 
Joyce in other ways, there is a touch of this quality 
in Henry MUler. Not everywhere, because his work 
is very uneven, and sometimes, especially in Black 
Spring, tends to slide away into mere verbiage or 
into the squashy universe of the surrealists. But 
read him for five pages, ten pages, and you feel the 
peculiar relief that comes not so much fi'om under- 
standing as from being understood. “He knows all 
about me ”, you feel; “ he wrote this specially for 
me.” It is as though you could hear a voice 
speaking to you, a fiiendly American voice, with 
no humbug in it, no moral purpose, merely an 
imp1ir.1t assumption that we are all alike. For the 
moment you have got away firom the lies and sim- 
plifications, the stylised, marionette-like quality of 
ordinary fiction, even quite good fiction, and are 
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dealing with the recognisable experiences of human 
beings. 

But what kind of experience? What kind of 
human beings? Miller is writing about the man 
in the street, and it is incidentally rather a pity 
that it should be a street full of brothels. That is 
the penalty of leaving your native land. It means 
transferring your roots into shallower soil. Exile 
is probably more damaging to a novelist than to 
a painter or even a poet, because its effect is to 
taie him out of contact with working life and 
narrow down his range to the street, the caft, the 
church, the brothel and the studio. On the whole, 
in Miller’s books you are reading about people 
living the expatriate life, people drinking, talking, 
meditating and fornicating, not about people work- 
ing, marrying and bringing up children; a pity, 
because he would have described the one set of 
activities as well as the other. In Black Spring there 
is a wonderful flashback of New York, the swarmii^ 
Irish-infested New York of the O. Henry period, 
but the Paris scenes are the best, and, granted their 
utter worthlessness as social types, the drunks and 
dead-beats of the cafiJs are handled with a feeling 
for character and a mastery of technique that are 
unapproached in any at all recent novel. AU of 
them are not only credible but completely familiar ; 
you have the feeling that all their adventures have 
happened to yourself. Not that they are anything 
very startling in the way of adventures. Henry 
gets a job with a melancholy Indian student, gets 
another job at a dreadful French school during a 
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cold snap when the lavatories are frozen solid, goes 
on drinking bouts in Le Havre with his friend 
Collins, the sea captain, goes to brothels where 
there are wonderful negresses, talks with his friend 
Van Norden, the novehst, who has got the great 
novel of the world in his head but can never bring 
himself to begin writing it. His friend Karl, on 
the verge of starvation, is picked up by a wealthy 
widow who wishes to marry him. There are in- 
terminable, Hamlet-hke conversations in which Karl 
tries to decide which is worse, being hungry or 
sleeping with an old woman. In great detail he 
describes his visits to the widow, how he went to 
the hotel dressed in his best, how before going in 
he neglected to urinate, so that the whole evening 
was one long crescendo of torment, etc , etc. And 
after aU, none of it is true, the widow doesn’t even 
exist — ^Karl has simply invented her in order to 
make himself seem important. The whole book is 
in this vem, more or less. Why is it that these 
monstrous trivialities are so engrossing? Simply 
because the whole atmosphere is deeply familiar, 
because you have all the while the feeling that these 
things are happening to you. And you have this 
feeling because somebody has chosen to drop the 
Geneva language of the ordinary novel and drag 
the real-politik of the inner mind into the open. In 
Miller’s case it is not so much a question of exploring 
the mechanisms of the mind as of owning up to every- 
day facts and everyday emotions. For the truth is 
that many ordinary people, perhaps an actual 
majority, do speak and behave in just the way that 
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is recorded here. The callous coarseness with whicl 
the characters in Tropic of Cancer talk is very rare ir 
fiction, but it is extremely common in real life 
again and again I have heard just such conversations 
from people who were not even aware that they were 
talking coarsely. It is worth noticmg that Tropic 
of Cancer is not a young man’s book. Miller was in 
his forties when it was published, and though since 
then he has produced three or four others, it is 
obvious that this first book had been lived with for 
years. It is one of those books that are slowly 
matured in poverty and obscurity, by people who 
know what they have got to do and therefore are 
able to wait. The prose is astonishing, and in parts 
of Black Spring it is even better. Unfortunately I 
cannot quote; unprintable words occur almost 
everywhere. But get hold of Tropic of Cancer, get 
hold of Black Spring and read especially the first 
hundred pages. They give you an idea of what 
can still be done, even at this late date, with English 
prose. In them, English is treated as a spoken 
language, but spoken without fear, i.e., without fear 
of rhetoric or of the unusual or poetical word. The 
adjective has come back, after its ten years’ exile. 
It is a flowing, swelling prose, a prose with rhythms 
in it, something quite different from the flat cautious 
statements and snackbar dialects that are now in 
fashion. 

When a book like Trope of Cancer appears, it is 
only natural that the first thing people notice should 
be its obscenity. Given our current notions of 
literary decency, it is not at alt easy to appiroach an 
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unprintable book with detachment. Either one is 
shocked and disgusted, or one is morbidly thrilled, 
or one is determined above all else not to be im- 
pressed. The last is probably the commonest re- 
action, with the result that unprintable books often 
get less attention than they deserve It is rather 
the fashion to say that nothing is easier than to 
write an obscene book, that people only do it in 
order to get themselves talked about and make 
money, etc , etc. What makes it obvious that this 
is not the case is that books which are obscene in 
the police-court sense are distinctly uncommon. If 
there were easy money to be made out of dirty words, 
a lot more people would be making it. But, because 
“ obscene ” books do not appear very frequently, 
there is a tendency to lump them together, as a rule 
quite unjustifiably Tropic of Cancer has been 
vaguely associated with two other books, Ulysses 
and Voyage au Bout de la Xuit, but in neither case is 
there much resemblance. What Miller has in 
common with Joyce is a willingness to mention the 
inane squalid facts of everyday life Putting aside 
differences of techmque, the funeral scene in 
Ulysses, for instance, would fit into Tropic of Cancer; 
the whole chapter is a sort of confession, an exposi 
of the fiightful inner callousness of the human being. 
But there the resemblance ends. As a novel, Tropic 
of Cancer is far inferior to Ulysses. Joyce is an artist, 
in a sense in which Miller is not and probably would 
not wish to be, and in any case he is attempting 
much more. He is exploring different states of 
consciousness, dream, reverie (the " bronze-by- 
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gold ” chapter), drunkenness, etc., and dove tail^ 
them all into a huge complex pattern, almost lil 
a Victorian “plot”. Miller is simply a hare 
boiled person talking about life, an ordinal 
American business-man with intellectual courag 
and a gift for words. It is perhaps significant tha 
he looks exactly like everyone’s idea of an Americai 
business-man. As for the comparison with Voyag 
au Bout de la Nuit, it is even further from the point 
Both books use unprintable words, both are in somt 
sense autobiographical, but that is all. Voyage at 
Bout de la is a book-with-a-purpose, and its 
purpose is to protest against the horror and mezui- 
inglessness of modern hfe — ^actually, indeed, of life. 
It is a cry of unbearable disgust, a voice from &e 
cesspool. Tropic of Cancer is almost exactly the 
opposite. The thmg has become so unusual as to 
seem almost anomalous, but it is the book of a man 
who is happy. So is Mack Springy though slightly 
less so, because tinged m places with nostalgia. 
With years of lumpenproletarian life behind him, 
hunger, vagabondage, dirt, failure, nights in the 
open, battles with immigration ofldeers, endless 
struggles for a bit of cash, Miller finds that he is 
enjoying himself. Exactly the aspects of life that 
fill Celine with horror are the ones that appeal to 
him. So far fi-om protesting, he is accepdng. And 
the very word “ acceptance ” calls up his real 
afimity, another American, Walt Whitman. 

But there is something rather curious in being 
Whitman in the nineteen-thirties. It is not certain 
that if Whitman himself were alive at this moment 
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he would write anything in the least degree resemb- 
ling Leaves of Grass. For what he is saying, after aU, 
is “ I accept ”, and there is a radical difference 
between acceptance now and acceptance then. 
Whitman was writing in a time of unexampled 
prosperity, but more than that, he was writing m a 
country where freedom was somethmg more than a 
word. The democracy, equahty and comradeship 
that he is always talking about are not remote ideals, 
but something that existed in front of his eyes. In 
mid-nineteenth-century America men felt them- 
selves free and equal, were free and equal, so far as 
that is possible outside a society of pure com- 
munism. There was poverty and there were even 
class-distinctions, but except for the negroes there 
was no permanently submerged class. Everyone 
had mside him, like a kind of core, the knowledge 
that he could earn a decent living, and earn it 
without bootlicking. When you read about Mark 
Twain’s Mississippi raftsmen and pilots, or Bret 
Harte’s Western gold-miners, they seem, more 
remote than the cannibals of the Stone Age. The 
reason is simply that they are free human beings 
But it is the same even with the peaceful domesti- 
cated America of the Eastern states, the America of 
Little Women, Helen's Babies and Riding Down from 
•Bangor. Life has a buoyant, carefree quality that 
you can feel as you read, like a physical sensation 
in your belly. It is this that Whitman is celebrating, 
though actually he does it very badly, because he is 
one of those writers who teU you what you ought to 
feel instead of making you feel it Luckily for his 
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beliefil, perhaps, he died too early to see the 
deterioration in American life that came with the 
rise of large-scale industry and the exploiting of 
cheap immigrant labour. 

Miller’s outlook is deeply akin to that of Whitman, 
and nearly everyone who has read him has remarked 
on this Tropic of Cancel ends with an especially 
Whitmanesque passage, in which, after the lecheries, 
the swindles, the fights, the drinking bouts and the 
imbecilities, he simply sits down and watches the 
Seine flowing past, in a sort of mystical acceptance 
of the thing-as-it-is. Only, what is he accepting^ 
In the first place, not America, but the ancient 
boneheap of Europe, where every grain of soil 
has passed through innumerable human bodies. 
Secondly, not an epoch of expansion and liberty, 
but an epoch of fear, tyranny and regimentation. 
To say “ I accept ” in an age like our own is to say 
that you accept concentration-camps, rubber trun- 
cheons, Hitler, Stalin, bombs, aeroplanes, tinned 
food, machine guns, putsches, purges, slogans, 
Bedaux belts, gas-masks, submarmes, spies, provo- 
cateurs, press-censorship, secret prisons, aspirins, 
Hollywood films and political murders. Not only 
those things, of course, but those things among 
others. And on the whole this is Henry Miller’s 
attitude. Not quite always, because at moments 
he shows signs of a fairly ordinary kind of literary 
nostalgia There is a long passage in the earliefr 
part of Black Spring, in praise of ^e Middle Ages, 
which as prose must be one of the most remarkable 
pieces of writing in recent years, but which displays 
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an attitude not very different from that of Ches- 
terton. In Max and the White Phagocytes there is an 
attack on modern American civilisation (breakfast 
cereals, cellophane, 'etc ) from the usual angle of 
the literary man who hates industrialism. But m 
general the attitude is “ Let’s swallow it whole 
And hence the seeming preoccupation with in- 
decency and with the dirty-handkerchief side of life. 
It is only seeming, for the truth is that life, ordinary 
everyday life, consists far more largely of horrors 
than writers of fiction usually care to admit. 
Whitman himself “ accepted ” a great deal that 
his contemporaries found unmentionable. For he 
is not only writing of the prairie, he also wanders 
through the city and notes the shattered skull of 
the suicide, the “ grey sick faces of onamsts ”, etc., 
etc. But unquestionably our own age, at any rate 
in Western Europe, is less healthy and less hopelul 
than the age m which Whitman was writing. 
Unlike Whitman, we live in a shrinking world. The 
“ democratic vistas ” have ended in barbed wire. 
There is less feeling of creation and growth, less 
and less emphasis on the cradle, endlessly rock- 
ing, more and more emphasis on the teapot, end- 
lessly stewing. To accept civilisation as it is 
practically means accepting decay. It has ceased 
to be a strenuous attitude and become a passive 
attitude — even “ decadent ”, if that word naeans 
anything. 

But precisely because, in one sense, he is passive 
to experience. Miller is able to get nearer to the 
ordinary man than is possible to more purposive 
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writers. For the ordinary man is also passive. 
Within a narrow circle (home life, and perhaps* 
the trade union or local politics) he feels himself 
master of his fate, but against major events he is as 
helpless as against the elements. So far from en- 
deavouring to influence the future, he simply 
lies down and lets things happen to him. During 
the past ten years literature has involved itself 
more and more deeply in politics, with the result 
that there is now less room in it for the ordinary man 
than at any time during the past two centuries. 
One can see the change in the prevailing literary 
attitude by comparing the books written about the 
Spanish Civil War with those written about the 
war of 1914-18. The immediately striking thing 
about the Spanish war books, at any rate those 
written in English, is their shocking dullness and 
badness. But what is more significant is that al- 
most all of them, right-wing or left-wing, are written 
from a political angle, by cocksure partisans telling 
you what to think, whereas the books about the 
Great War were written by common soldiers or 
junior oflficers who did not even pretend to under- 
stand what the whole thing was about. Books like 
All Quiet on the Western Front, he Feu, A Farewell to 
Arms, Death of a Hero, Good-bye to All That, Memoirs 
of an Irfaniry Officer and A Subaltern on the Somme 
were written not by propagandists but by victims. 
They are saying in effect, “What the hell is all 
this about? God knows. All we can do is to en- 
dure.” And though he is not writing about war, 
nor, on the whole, about unhappiness, this is nearer 
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to Miller’s attitude than the omniscience which is 
now fashionable. The Booster^ a short-lived perio- 
dical of which he was part-editor, used to describe 
itself in its advertisements as “ non-political, non- 
educational, non-progressive, non-cooperative, non- 
ethical, non-literary, non-consistent, non-contempor- 
ary ”, and MiUer’s own work could be described in 
nearly the same terms. It is a voice from the 
crowd, from the underling, from the third-class 
carriage, from the ordinary, non-pohtical, non- 
moral, passive man. 

I have been usmg the phrase “ ordinary man ” 
rather loosely, and I have taken it for granted that 
the “ ordinary man ” exists, a thmg now demed 
by some people. I do not mean that the people 
Miller is writing about constitute a majonty, 
stiU less that he is writing about proletarians. 
No Enghsh or American novelist has as yet seriously 
attempted that. And again, the people in Tropic 
of Cancer fall short of being ordmary to the extent 
^at they are idle, disreputable and more or less 
“ artistic ”. As I have said sJready, this is a pity, 
but it is the necessary result of expatriation. Id- 
ler’s “ ordinary man ” is neither the manual worker 
nor the suburban householder, but the derelict, 
the declass^, the adventurer, the American intel- 
lectual without roots and without money. StiU, 
the experiences even of this type overlap fairly 
widely with those of more norm^ people. MUller 
has been able to get the most out of his rather 
limited material because he has had the courage 
to identify with it. The ordinary man, the “ aver- 
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age sensual man”, has been given the power of 
speech, like Balaam’s ass. 

It will be seen that this is something out of date, 
or at any rate out of fashion. The average sensual 
man is out of fashion. The passive, non-politital 
attitude is out of fashion. Preoccupation with sex 
and truthfulness about the inner life cu:e out of 
fashion. American Paris is out of fashion. A book 
like Tropic of Cancer, published at such a time, must 
be either a tedious preciosity or something unusual, 
and I think a majority of the people who have read 
it would agree that it is lUot the first. It is worth 
trying to discover just what this escape from the 
current literary fashion means. But to do that one 
has got to see it against its background — ^that is, 
against the general development of English litera- 
ture in the twenty years since the Great War. 

ii 

When one says that a writer is fashionable one 
practically always means that he is admired by 
people under thirty At the beginning of the 
period I am speaking of, the years during and im- 
mediately after the war, the writer who had the 
deepest hold upon the thinking young was almost 
certainly Housman. Among people who were 
adolescent in the years 1910-25, Housman had an 
influence which was enormous and is now not at 
aU easy to understand. In 1920, when I was about 
seventeen, I probably knew the whole of the 
Shropshire Lad by heart. I wonder how much 
impression the Shropshire Lad makes at this moment 
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on a boy of the same age and more or less the same 
cast of mind ? No doubt he has heard of it and even 
glanced into it; it might strike him as rather 
cheaply clever — ^probably that would be about all. 
Yet these are the poems that I and my contempor- 
aries used to recite to ourselves, over and over, 
in a kind of ecstasy, just as earlier generations had 
recited Meredith’s Love in a Valley, Swinburne’s 
Garden of Proserpine, etc., etc. 

" With rue my heart 15 laden 
For golden friends I had, 

For many a rosehpt maiden 
And many a hghtfoot lad. 

By brooks too broad for leapmg 
Tlie hghtfoot boys are laid, 

The' rosehpt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 

It just tinkles. But it did not seem to tinkle in 
1920. Why does the bubble always burst? To 
answer that question one has to take account of the 
external conditions that make certain writers popular 
at certain times. Housman’s poems had not 
attracted much notice when they were first pub- 
lished. What was there in them that appealed so 
deeply to a single generation, the generation bom 
round about 1900? 

In the first place, Housman is a “ country ” 
poet. His poems are full of the charm of buried 
villages, the nostalgia of place-names, Clunton and 
Clunbury, Knighton, Ludlow, “ on Wenlock 
Edge ”, “ in summer time on Bredon ”, thatched 
roofi and the jingle of smithies, the wild jonquils 
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in the pastures, the “ blue, remembered hills 
War poems apart, English verse of the 1910-25 
period is mostly “ country The reason no doubt 
was that the rentier-professional class was ceasing 
once and for all to have any real relationship 
with the soil ; but at any rate there prevailed then, 
far more than now, a kind of snobbism of belonging 
to the country and despising the town. England 
at that time was hardly more an agricultural coun- 
try than it is now, but before the light industries 
began to spread themselves it was easier to think 
of it as one. Most middle-class boys grew up 
within sight of a farm, and naturally it was the 
picturesque side of farm life that appealed to them — 
the ploughing, harvesting, stack-thrashing and 
so forth. Unless he has to do it himself a boy is not 
likely to notice the horrible drudgery of hoeing 
turnips, milking cows with chapped teats at four 
o’clock in the morning, etc., etc. Just before, 
just after and, for that matter, during the war was 
the great age of the “ Nature poet ”, the heyday of 
Richard Jeffries and W. H. Hudson. Rupert 
Brooke’s Granchester, the star poem of 1913, is nothing 
but an enormous gush of “ country ” sentiment, 
a sort of accumulated vomit from a stomach stuffed 
with place-names. Considered as a poem Grcmr 
Chester is something worse than worthless, but as an 
illustration of what the thinking middle-class young 
of that period felt it is a valuable document. 

Housman, however, did not enthuse over the 
rambler roses in the week-ending spirit of Brooke 
and the others. The “ country ” motif is there all 
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the time, but mainly as a background. Most of the 
poems have a quasi-human subject, a kind of ideal- 
ised rustic, in reality Strephon or Gorydon brought 
up to date This in itself had a deep appeal. 
Experience shows that over-civilised people enjoy 
reading about rustics (key-phrase, “ close to the 
soil ”) because they imagine them to be more 
primitive and passionate than themselves Hence 
the “ dark earth ” novel of Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
etc. And at that time a middle-class boy, with his 
“ country ” bias, would identify with an agricultural 
worker as he would never have thought of doing 
with a town worker. Most boys had in their minds a 
vision of an idealised ploughman, gypsy, poacher, or 
gamekeeper, always pictured as a wUd, free, roving 
blade, hvmg a life of rabbit-snaring, cockfighting, 
horses, beer and women. Masefield’s Everlasting 
Mercy, another valuable period-piece, immensely 
popiilar with boys round about the war years, gives 
you this vision in a very crude form But Hous- 
man’s Maurices and Terences could be taken 
seriously where Masefield’s Saul Kane could not; 
on this side of him, Housman was Masefield with 
a dash of Theocritus. Moreover aU his themes are 
adolescent — ^murder, suicide, unhappy love, early 
death. They deal with the simple, intdligible 
disasters that give you the feeling of being up against 
the “ bedrock facts ” of life : 

The sun bums on the half-mown hill, 

By now the blood has dried, _ 

And Maurice among the hay lies still 
And my knife is in his side. 
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And again : 

They hang us now m Shrewsbuiy jail, 

And whistles blow forlorn, 

And trains all night groan on tlie rail 
To men who die at mom. 

It is all more or less in the same tune. Every- 
thing comes unstuck. “Ned lies long in the church- 
yard and Tom lies long in jail.” And notice also 
the exquisite self-pity — ^the “ nobody loves me ” 
feeling : 

The diamond drops adorning 
The low mound on the lea, 

These are the tears of morning, 

That weeps, but not for thee 

Hard cheese, old chap ! Such poems might have 
been written expressly for adolescents. And the 
unvarying sexual pessimism (the girl always dies or 
marries somebody else) seemed like wisdom to 
boys who were herded together in public schools 
and were half-inclined to think of women as some- 
thitig unattainable. Whether Housman ever had 
the same appeal for girls I doubt. In his poems 
the woman’s point of view is not considered, she 
merely the nymph, the siren, the treacherous half- 
human creature who leads you a little distance 
and then gives you the slip. 

But Housman would not have appealed so deeply 
to the people who were young m 1920 if it had 
not been for another strain in him, and that was 
his blasphemous, antinomian, “ cynical ” strain. 
The fight that always occurs between the generations 
was exceptionally bitter at the end of the Great 
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War, this was partly due to the war itself, and 
partly it was an indirect result of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but an intellectual struggle was in any case 
due at about that date. Owing probably to the 
ease and security of life in England, which even the 
war hardly disturbed, many people whose ideas 
were formed in the ’eighties or earlier had carried 
them quite unmodified into the nineteen-twenties. 
Meanwhile, so far as the younger generation was 
concerned, the ofi&cial beliefe were dissolving like 
sand-castles. The slump in rehgious belief, for 
instance, was spectacular. For several years the 
old-young antagonism took on a quality of real 
hatred. What was left of the war generation had 
crept out of the massacre to find their elders still 
bellowing the slogans of 1914, and a slightly younger 
generation of boys were writhing under dirty- 
minded celibate schoolmasters. It was to these 
that Housman appealed, with his unpUed sexual 
revolt and his personal grievance against GJod. 
He was patriotic, it was true, but in a harmless old- 
fashioned way, to the tune of red coats and “ God 
save theQueen ’’ratherthan steel helmetsand “Hang 
the Kaiser ’ ’ . And he was satisfyingly anti-Christian 
— ^he stood for a kind of bitter, defiant paganism, 
a conviction that life is short and the gods are against 
you, which exactly fitted tiie prevailing mood of the 
young; and all in charming fi:agile verse that 
was composed almost entirely of words of one 
syllable. 

It will be seen that I have discussed Housman 
as though he were merely a propagandist, an utterer 
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of maxims and quotable “ bits Obviously he 
was more than that. There is no need to under- 
rate him now because he was over-rated a few years 
ago. Although one gets into trouble nowadays 
for saymg so, there is a number of his poems (“ Into 
my heart an air that kills ”, for mstance, and “ Is 
my team ploughing? ”) that are not likely to 
remain long out of favour. But at bottom it is 
always a writer’s tendency, his “ purpose ”, his 
, ” message ”, that makes him liked or disliked. 
The proof of this is the extreme difficulty of seeing 
any literary merit in a book that seriously damages 
your deepest beliefs. And no book is ever truly 
neutral. Some or other tendency is always dis- 
cernible, in verse as much as in prose, even if it does 
no more than determine the form and the choice 
of imagery. But poets who attain wide popularity, 
like Housman, are as a rule definitely gnomic 
writers. 

r 

After the war, after Housman and the Nature- 
poets, there appears a group of writers of com- 
pletely different tendency — Joyce, Eliot, Pound, 
Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, Aldous Huxley, Lytton 
Strachey. So far as the middle and late ’twenties go, 
these are “ the movement ”, as surely as the 
Auden-Spender group have been ” the movement ” 
during the past few years. It is true that not aU of 
the gifted writers of the period can be fitted into 
the pattern. E. M. Forster, for instance, though he 
wrote his best book in 1923 or thereabouts, was 
essentially pre-war, and Yeats does not seem in 
either of his phases to belong to the ’twenties. 
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Others who were still living, Moore, Conrad, 
Bennett, Wells, Norman Douglas, had shot their 
bolt before the war ever happened On the other 
hand, a writer who should be added to the group, 
though in the narrowly literary sense he hardly 
“ belongs ”, is Somerset Maugham. Of course the 
dates do not fit exactly; most of these writers had 
already published books before the war, but they 
can be classified as post-war in the same sense that 
the younger men now writing are post-slump. 
Equally of course, you could read through most of 
the literary papers of the time without grasping that 
these people are “ the movement ”. Even more 
then than at most times the big shots of literary 
journalism were busy pretending that the age- 
before-last had not come to an end. Squire ruled 
the London Mercuiy, Gibbs and Walpole were the 
gods of the lending libraries, there was a cult of 
cheeriness and manliness, beer and cricket, briar 
pipes and monogamy, and it was at all times possible 
to earn a few guineas by writing an article denounc- 
ing “ highbrows ”. But all the same it was the 
despised highbrows who had captured the younjg. 
The wind was blowing firom Europe, and long 
before 1930 it had blown the beer-and-cricket 
school naked, except for their knighthoods. 

But the first thing one would notice about the 
group of writers I have named above is that they 
do not look like a group. Moreover several of them 
would strongly object to being coupled with 
several of the others. Lawrence and Eliot were in 
reality* antipathetic, Huxley worshipped lAwrence 
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but was repelled by Joyce, most of the others would 
have looked down on Huxley, Strachey and 
Maugham, and Lewis attacked everyone in turn; 
indeed, his reputation as a writer rests largely on 
these attacks. And yet there is a certain tempera- 
mental similarity, evident enough now, though it 
would not have been so a dozen years ago. What it 
amounts to is pessimism of outlook. But it is necessary 
to make clear what is meant by pessimism. 

If the keynote of the Georgian poets was “ beauty 
of Nature ”, the keynote of the post-war writers 
would be “ tragic sense of hfe ”. The spirit 
behind Housman’s poems, for instance, is not 
tragic, merely querulous; it is hedonism disap- 
pointed. The same is true of Hardy, though one 
ought to make an exception of The Dynasts. But 
the Joyce-Eliot group come later in time, puri- 
tanism is not their main adversary, they are able 
, from the start to “ see through ” most of the things 
that their predecessors had fought for., All of them 
are temperamentally hostile to the notion of 
“progress”; it is felt that progress not only 
doesn’t happen, but ought not to happen. Given 
this general similarity, there are, of course, differ- 
ences of approach between the writers I have named 
as well as very different degrees of talent. Eliot’s 
pessimism is partly the Christian pessimism, which 
implies a certain indifference to human misery, 
partly a lament over the decadence of Western 
civilisation (“ We are the hollow men, we are the 
stuffed men,” etc., etc.), a sort of twdlight-of-the- 
gods feeling, which finally leads him, in Sweeny 
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Agonistes for instance, to achieve the difficult feat of 
making modem life out to be worse than it is. With 
Strachey it is merely a polite eighteenth-century 
scepticism mixed up with a taste for debunking. 
With Maugham it is a kind of stoical resignation, 
the stiff upper lip of the pukka sahib somewhere 
East of Suez, carrying on with his job without be- 
heving in it, like an Antonine Emperor. Lawrence 
at first sight does not seem to be a pessimistic 
writer, because, like Dickens, he is a “ change-of- 
heart ” man and constantly insisting that life here 
and now would be all right if only you looked at it 
a little differently. But what he is demandmg 
is a movement away from our mechanised civilisa- 
tion, which is not going to happen, and which he 
knows is not going to happen. Therefore his 
exasperation with the present turns once more into 
idealisation of the past, 'this time a safely mythical 
past, the Bronze Age. When Lawrence prefers the 
Etmscans (Aw Etruscans) to ourselves it is difiScult 
not to agree with him, and yet, after all, it is a species 
of defeatism, because that is not the direction in 
which the world is moving. The kind of life that he 
is always pointing to, a life centring round the simple 
mysteries — sex, earth, fire, water, blood — ^is merely 
a lost cause. All he has been able to produce, 
therefore, is a wish that things would happen in a 
way in which they are manifestly not going to hap- 
pen. “ A wave of generosity or a wave of death ”, 
he says, but it is obvious that there are no waves of 
generosity tfiis side of the horizon. So he flees to 
Mexico, and then dies at forty-five, a few years 
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before the wave of death gets going. It will be 
seen that once again I am speaking of these people 
as though they were not artists, as though they were 
merely propagandists putting a “ message ” across 
And once again it is obvious that all of them are 
more than that. It would be absurd, for instance, 
to look on Ulysses as merely a show-up of the horror 
of modern life, the dirty Daily Mail era ”, as 
Pound put it Joyce actually is more of a “ pure 
artist” than most writers. But Ulysses could not 
have been written by someone who was merely 
dabbling with word-patterns ; it is the product of 
a special vision of life, the vision of a Catholic who 
has lost his faith. What Joyce is saying is “ Here 
is life without God. Just look at it ! ” and his 
technical innovations, important though they are, 
are there primarily to serve this purpose. 

But what is noticeable about all these writers is 
that what “ purpose ” they have is very much up in 
the air. There is no attention to the urgent 
problems of the moment, above all no politics in 
the narrower sense. Our eyes are directed to - 
Rome, to Byzantium, to Montparnasse, to Mexico, 
to the Etruscans, to the Subconscious, to the solar 
plexus — to everywhere except the places where 
things are actually happening. When one looks 
back at the ’twenties, nothing is queerer than the 
way in which every important event in Europe 
escaped the notice of the English mtelligentsia. 
The Russian Revolution, for instance, all but 
vanishes from the English consciousness between the 
death of Lenin and the Ukraine famine — about ten 
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years. Throughout those years Russia means 
Tolstoy, Dostoievski and exiled counts driving 
taxi-cabs. Italy means picture-galleries, ruins, 
churches and museums — ^but not Blackshirts. Ger- 
many means films, nudism and psycho-analysis — 
but not Hitler, of whom hardly anyone had heard 
till 1931. In “cultured” circles art-for-art’s- 
saking extended practically to a worship of the 
meanmgless. Literature, was supposed to consist 
solely in the mampulation of words. To judge a 
book by its subject-matter was the unforgivable sin, 
and even to be aware of its subject-matter was 
looked on as a lapse of taste. About 1928, in one of 
the three genuinely fuimy jokes that Punch has pro- 
duced since the Great War, an intolerable youth is 
pictured informing his aunt that he intends to 
“ write “ And what are you going to write 
about, dear?” asks the aunt. “My dear aunt,” 
says the youth crushingly, “ one doesn’t write about 
anything, one just writes.^' The best writers of the 
’twenties did not subscribe to this doctrine, their 
“ purpose ” is in most cases fairly overt, but it is 
usually a “ purpose ” along moral-rehgious-cul- 
tural lines. Also, when translatable into political 
terms, it is in no case “ left In one way or 
another the tendency of all the writers in this group 
is conservative. Lewis, for instance, spent years in 
frenzied witch-smelUngs after “ Bolshevism ”, which 
he was able to detect in very unlikely places. 
Recently he has changed some of his views, perhaps 
influenced by Hitler’s teeatment of artists,* but it is 
safe to bet that he wffl not go very far leftward. 
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Pound seems to have plumped definitely for 
Fascism, at any rate the Italian variety. Eliot has 
remained aloof, but if forced at the pistol’s point to 
choose between Fascism and some more democratic 
form of Socialism, would probably choose Fascism. 
Huxley starts off with the usual despair-of-life, then, 
under the influence of Lawrence’s “dark abdomen”, 
tries something called Life- Worship, and finally 
arrives at pacifism — a tenable position, and at this 
moment an honourable one, but probably in the 
long run involving rejection of Socialism. It is also 
noticeable that most of the writers in this group 
have a certain tenderness for the Catholic Church, 
though not usually of a kind that an orthodox 
Catholic would accept. 

The mental connexion between pessimism and a 
reactionary outlook is no doubt obvious enough. 
What is perhaps less obvious is just why the leading 
writers of the ’twenties were predominantly pessi- 
mistic. Why always the sense of decadence, the 
skulls and cactuses, the yearning after lost faith and 
impossible civilisations? Was it not, after aU, 
because these people were writing in an exceptionally 
comfortable epoch? It is just in such times that 
“ cosmic despair ” can flourish. People with empty 
bellies never despair of the umverse, nor even think 
about the universe, for that matter. The whole 
period 1910-30 was a prosperous one, and even the 
war years were physically tolerable if one happened 
to be a non-combatant in one of the Allied countries. 
As for the ’twenties, they were the golden age of 
the rentier-intellectual, a period of irresponsibility 
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such as the world had never before seen. The war 
was over, the new totalitarian States had not 
arisen, moral and religious tabus of all descriptions 
had vanished, and the cash was rolling in. “ Dis- 
illusionment ” was all the fashion. Everyone with 
a safe £500 a year turned highbrow and began 
training himself in taedium mtae. It was an age of 
eagles and of crumpets, facile despairs, backyard 
Hamlets, cheap return tickets to the end of the 
night. In some of the minor characteristic novels 
of the period, books like Told by an Idiot, the despair- 
of-life reaches a Turkish-bath atmosphere of self- 
pity. And even the best writers of the time can be 
convicted of a too Olympian attitude, a too great 
readiness to wash their hands of the immediate 
practical problem. They see life very compre- 
hensively, much more so than those who come 
immediately before or after them, but they see it 
through the wrong end of the telescope. Not that 
that invalidates their books, as books. The first 
test of any work of art is survival, and it is a fact 
that a great deal that was written in the period 
1910-30 has survived and looks like continuing to 
survive. One has only to think of Ulysses, Of 
Human Bondage, most of Lawrence’s early work, 
especially his sWt stories, and virtually the whole 
of Eliot’s poems up to about 1930, to wonder what 
is now being written that will wear so well. 

But qmte suddenly, m the years 1930-35, some- 
thing happens. The literary climate changes. A 
new group of writers, Auden and Spender and the 
rest of them, has made its appearance, and although 
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technically these writers owe something to their 
predecessors, their “ tendency ” is entirely different 
Suddenly we have got out of the twilight of the gods 
into a sort of Boy Scout atmosphere of bare knees 
and comraumty singing. The typical literary man 
ceases to be a cultured expatriate with a leaning 
towards the Church, and becomes an eager-minded 
schoolboy with a leaning towards Communism. If 
the keynote of the writers of the ’twenties is “ tragic 
sense of hfe ”, the keynote of the new writers is 
“ senous purpose 

The differences between the two schools are dis- 
cussed at some length in Mr Louis MacNeice’s book 
Modern Poetry. This book is, of course, written 
entirely fixim the angle of the younger group and 
takes the superiority of their standards for granted. 
According to Mr MacNeice : 

“ The poets oiNew Signatures,'^ unlike Yeats and 
Eliot, are emotionally partisan. Yeats proposed 
to turn his back on desire and hatred ; Eliot sat 
back and watched other people’s emotions with 
ennui and an ironical self-pity. . . . The whole 
poetry, on the other hand, of Auden, Spender 
and Day-Lewis imphes that they have desires and 
hatreds of their own and, further, that they think 
some things ought to be desired and others hated.” 

And again; 

“The poets of New Signatures have swung 
back ... to the Greek preference for informa- 
tion or statement. The first requirement is to 

^ Published in 193a. 
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have something to say, and after that you must 

say it as well as you can.” 

In other words, “ purpose ” has come back, the 
younger writers have “ gone into politics As I 
have pointed out already, Ehot & Co. are not really 
so non-partisan as Mr MacNeice seems to suggest. 
Still, it is broadly true that in the ’twenties the 
literary emphasis was more on techmque and less 
on subject-matter than it is now. 

The leading figures in this group are Auden, 
Spender, Day-Lewis, MacNeice, and there is a 
long string of writers of more or less the same 
tendency, Isherwood, John Lehmann, Arthur 
Calder-Marshall, Edward Upward, Alec Brown, 
Philip Henderson, and many others. As before, I 
am lumping them together simply according to 
tendency. Obviously there are very great varia- 
tions in talent. But when one compares these 
writers with the Joyce-Eliot generation, the im- 
mediately striking thing is how much easier it is to 
form them into a group. Technically they are 
closer together, politically they are almost indis- 
tinguishable, and their criticisms of one another’s 
work have always been (to put it mildly) good 
natured. The outstanding writers of the ’twenties 
were of very varied origins, few of them had passed 
through the ordinary English educational mill 
(incidentally, the best of them, barring Lawrence, 
were not Englishmen), and most of them had had 
at some time to struggle against poverty, neglect, 
and even downright persecution. On the othor 
hand, nearly aU the younger writers fit easily into 
I.T.W. — i6i 
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the public-school-university-Bloomsbury pattern. 
The few who are of proletarian origin are of the 
kind that is declassed early in life, first by means of 
scholarships and then by the bleaching-tub of 
London “ culture It is significant that several of 
the writers in this group have been not only boys 
but, subsequently, masters at public schools. Some 
years ago I described Auden as “ a sort of gutless 
Kipling As criticism this was quite unworthy, 
indeed it was merely a spiteful remark, but it is a 
fact that in Auden’s work, especially his earlier 
work, an atmosphere of uphft — something rather 
like Kipling’s If or Newbolt’s Play up, Play up, and 
Play the Game ! — never seems to be very far away, 
TaJke, for instance, a poem like " You’re leaving 
now, and it’s up to you boys It is pure scout- 
master, the exact note of the ten-minutes’ straight 
teilk on the dangers of self-abuse. No doubt there 
is an element of parody that he intends, but there is 
also a deeper resemblance that he does not intend 
And of course the rather priggish note that is com- 
mon to most of these writers is a symptom of release. - 
By throwing “ pure art ” overboard they have freed 
themselves from the fear of being laughed at and 
vastly ejnlarged their scope The prophetic side of 
Marxism, for example, is new material for poetry 
and has great possibilities : 

We are nothing. 

We have fallen 

Into the dark and shall be destroyed. 

Think though, that in this darkness 

We hold the secret hub of an idea 

Whose hving sunht wheel revolves in futur^ years outside. 

(Spender, Tnal of a Judge.) 
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But at the sattie time, by being Marxised litera- 
ture has moved no nearer to the masses. Even 
allowing for the time-lag, Auden and Spender are 
somewhat farther from being popular writers than 
Joyce and Eliot, let alone Lawrence. As before, 
there are many contemporary writers who are out- 
side the current, but there is not much doubt about 
what IS the current. For the middle and late 
’thirties, , Auden, Spender & Go. are “ the move- 
ment”, just as Joyce, Eliot & Co. were for the 
’twenties. And the movement is in the direction of 
some rather ill-defined thing called Communism. 
As early as 1934 or 1935 it was considered eccentric 
in literary circles not to be more or less “ left ”, and 
in another year or two there had grown up a left- 
wing orthodoxy that made a certaii^ set of opmions 
absolutely de ngeur on certain subjects. The idea 
had begun to gain ground (vide Edward Upward 
and others) that a writer must either be actively 
“ left ” or write badly. Between 1935 and 1939 the 
Communist Party had an a lmost irresistible fascina- 
tion for any writer under forty. It became as 
normal to hear that so-and-so had “joined ” as it 
had been a few years earlier, when Roman Catholic- 
ism was fiishionable, to hear that so-and-so had 
" been received ”. For about three years, in .fact, 
the central stream of English literature was more or 
less directly under Communist control. How was if 
possible for such a thin^ to happen? And at the 
same time, what is meant by “ Communism'’*? It 
is better to answer the second question first. 

The Communist movement in West«n Europe 
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began as a movement for the violent overthrow of 
capitalism, and degenerated within a few years into 
an instrument of Russian foreign policy. This was 
probably inevitable when the revolutionary ferment 
that followed the Great War; had died down. So 
far as I know, the only comprehensive history of this 
subject in RngEsh is Franz Borkenau’s book, The 
Communist Internaiiond,. What Borkenau’s facts even 
more than his deductions make clear is that Com- 
munism could never have developed along its 
present lines if any real revolutionary feeling had 
existed in the industrialised countries. In England, 
for instance, it is obvious that no such feeling has 
existed for years past. The pathetic membership- 
figures of all extremist parties show this clearly. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the English Com- 
munist movement should be controlled by people 
who are mentally subservient to Russia and have no 
real aim except to manipulate British foreign policy 
in the Russian interest. Of course such an aim 
cannot be openly admitted, and it i^ this fact that 
gives the Communist Party its very peculiar charac- 
ter, The more vocal kind of Communist is in efiect 
a Russian publicity agent posing as an international 
Socialist. It is a pose that is easily kept up at 
normal times, but becomes difficult in moments of 
crisis, because of the fact that the U.S.S.R. is no 
more scrupulous in its foreign policy than the rest 
of the Great Powers. Affiances, changes of firont, 
etc,, which only make sense as part of the game of 
power politics have to be explained and justified in 
terms of international Socialism, Every time Stalin 
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swaps partners, “ Marxism ” has to be hammered 
into a new shape. This entaik sudden and violent 
changes of “ line ”, purges, denunciations, systematic 
destruction of party literature, etc., etc. Every 
Communist is m fact liable at any moment to have 
to alter his most fundamental convictions, or leave 
the party. The unquestionable dogma of Monday 
may become the damnable heresy of Tuesday, and 
so on. This has happened at least three times dur- 
ing the past ten years. It follows that in any 
Western country a Communist Party is always un- 
stable and ^usually very small. Its long-term mem- 
bership really consists of an inner ring of intel- 
lectuals who have identified with the Russian 
bureaucracy, and a slightly larger body of working- 
class people who feel a loyalty towards Soviet 
Russia without necessarily understanding its poli- 
cies. Otherwise there is o^y a shifting membership, 
one lot coming and another going with each change 
offline”. 

In 19^0 the English Communist Party was a tiny, 
barely legal organisation whose main activity was 
hbellmg ^e Labour Party. But by 1935 the face of 
Europe had changed, and left-wing pohtics changed 
with it. Hitler had risen to power and begun to 
rearm, the Russian five-year plans had succeeded, 
Russia had reappeared as a great military Power. 
As Hitler’s three targets of attack were, to all 
appearances. Great Britain, France and the 
U.S.S.R., the three countries were forced into a 
sort of uneasy rapprochement. This meant that the 
English or French Comjnumst was obliged to 
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become a good patriot and imperialist — ^that is, to 
defend the very things he had been attacking for 
the past fifteen years. The Comintern slogans 
suddenly faded from red to pink, “ World revolu- 
tion ” and “ Social-fascism ” gave wayto “ Defence 
of democracy” and "Stop Hitler!” The years 
1935-39 were the period of anti-Fascism and the 
Popular Front, the heyday of the Left Book Club, 
when red duchesses and " broad-minded ” deans 
toured the battlefields of the Spanish war and 
Winston Churchill was the blue-eyed boy of the 
Daily Worker. Since then, of course, there has been 
yet another change* of " line But what is im- 
portant for my purpose is that it was during the 
" anti-Fascist ” phase that the younger English 
writers gravitated towards Communism. 

The Fascism-democracy dogfight was no doubt 
an attraction in itself, but in any case their conver- 
sion was due at about that date. It was obvious 
that laissez-faire capitalism was finished and that 
there had got to be some kind of reconstruction; in 
the world of 1935 it was hardly possible to remaiu 
politically indififerent. But why did these young 
men turn towards anything so alien as Russian 
Communism? Why should writers be attracted by 
a form of Socialism that makes mental honesty 
impossible? The explanation' really lies in some- 
thing that had already made itself felt before the 
slump and before Hitler: middle-class xmemploy- 
ment. 

Unemployment is not merely a matter of not 
having a job. Most people can get a job of sorts, 
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even at the worst of times. The trouble was that 
by about 1930 there was no activity, except perhaps 
scientific research, the arts and left-wing politics, 
that a thinlcing person could believe in. The de- 
bunking of Western civilisation had reached its 
rlimax and “ disillusionment ” was immensely 
widespread. Who now could take it for granted to 
go through life in the ordinary middle-class way, 
as a soldier, a clergyman, a stockbroker, an Indian 
Civil Servant or what-not? And how many of the 
values by which our grandfathers lived could now 
be taken seriously? Patriotism, religion, the Em- 
pire, the family, the sanctity of marriage, the Old 
School Tie, birth, breeding, honour, disciphne — 
anyone of ordinary education could turn the whole 
lot of them inside out in three minutes. But what 
do you achieve, after all, by getting rid of such 
primal things as patriotism and religion? You 
have not necessarily got rid of the need iorsomthii^ 
to believe in. There had been a sort of false dawn a 
few years earlier when numbers of young intellec- 
tuals, including several quite gifted writers (Evelyn 
Waugh, Christopher Hollis and others), had fled 
into the Gathohc Church. It is significant that 
these people went almost' invariably to the Roman 
Church and not, for instance, to the G. of E., the 
Greek Church or the Protestant sects. They went, 
that iSj^to the Church with a world-wide organisa- 
tion, the one with a rigid discipline, the one with 
power and prestige behind it. Per^ps it is even 
worth noticing that the only latter-day convert of 
really first-rate gifts, Ehot^ has en ib r aced , not 
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Romanism but Anglo-GatboUcism, the ecclesiastical 
equivalent of Trotskyism. But I do not thinV one 
need look farther than this for the reason why the 
young writers of the ’thirties flocked into or towards 
the Communist Party. It was simply something to 
believe in. Here was a church, an army, an 
orthodoxy, a discipline. Here was a Fatherland 
and — at any rate since 1935 or thereabouts — a 
Fuhrer. AU the loyalties and superstitions that the 
intellect had seemingly banished could come rush- 
ing back under the thinnest of disguises. Patriotism, 
religion, empire, military glory — all in one word, 
Russia. Father, king, leader, hero, saviour — all in 
one word, Stalin. God — Stalin. The devil — Hitler. 
Heaven — ^Moscow. Hell — ^Berlin. All the gaps 
were filled up. So, after all, the “ Communism” 
of the English intellectual is something explicable 
enough. It is the patriotism of the deracinated. 

But there is one other thing that undoubtedly 
contributed to the cult of Russia among the English 
intelligentsia during these years, and that is the 
softness and security of life in England itself. With 
aU its injustices, England is still the land of habeas 
corpus, and the overwhelming majority of English 
people have no experience of violence or illegality. 
If you have grown up in that sort of atmosphere it 
is not at all easy to imagine what a despotic rdgime 
is like. Nearly all the dominant writers of the 
’thirties belonged to the soft-boiled emancipated 
middle class and were too young to have effective 
memories of the Great War. To people of that kmd 
such things as purges, secret police, summary 
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executions, imprisonment without trial, etc., etc., 
are too remote to be terrifying. They can swallow 
totalitarianism because they have no experience of 
anything excei)t liberalism. Look, for instance, at 
this extract from Mr Auden’s poem Spain (incident- 
ally this poem is one of the few decent things that 
have been written about the Spanish war) : 

Tomorrow for the young the poets exploding like bombs, 

The walks by the lake, me weeks of perfect communion; 
Tomorrow the bicycle races 

Through the suburbs on summer evenmgs But today the 
struggle. 

Today the dehberate mcrease in the chances of death. 

The conscious acceptance of guilt in the necessary murder; 

Today the expendmg of powers 
On the flat ephemeral pampmet and the boring meeting. 

The second stanza is intended as a sort of thumb- 
nail sketch of a day in the life of a “ good party 
man ” . In the morning a couple of political murders, 
a ten-miifutes’ interlude to stifle “ bourgeois ” re- 
morse, and then a hurried luncheon and a busy 
afternoon and evening chalking walls and distri- 
buting leaflets. All very edifying But notice the 
phrase “ necessary murder ”. It could only be 
written by a person to whom murder is at most a 
word. Persoueilly I would not speak so lightly of> 
murder. It so happens that I have seen the bodips 
of numbers of murdered men — I don’t mean killed 
in battle, I mean murdered. Therrfore I have some 
conception , of what murder means — ^the terKSc, the 
hatred, the howling relatives, the post-mortems# the 
blood, the smells. To me, murder is somethmg to 
be a.yoided. So it is to any ordinary persrat 
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Hitlers and Stalins find murder necessary, but they 
don’t advertise their callousness, and they don’t 
speak of it as murder ; it is “ liqtddation ”, “elimina- 
tion ” or some other soothing phrase. Mr Auden’s 
brand of amorahsm is only possible if you are the 
kind of person who is always somewhere else when 
the trigger is pulled. So much of left-wing thought 
is a kind of playing with fire by people who don’t 
even know that fire is hot. The war-mongering to 
which the English intelligentsia gave themselves up 
in the period 1935-39 was largely based on a sense 
of personal immunity. The attitude was very 
different in France, where the military service is 
hard to dodge and even literary men know the 
weight of a pack. 

Towards the end of Mr Cyril Connolly’s recent 
book, Enemies of Promise, there occurs an interesting 
and revealing passage. The first part of the book 
is, more or less, an evaluation of present-day 
literature. Mr Connolly belongs exactly to the 
generation of the writers of “ the movement ”, and 
with not many reservations their values are his 
values. It is interesting to notice that among 
prose-writers he admires chiefly those specialising in 
violence — ^the would-be tough American school, 
Hemingway, etc. The latter part of the book, 
however, is autobiographical and consists of an 
account, fascinatingly accurate^ of life at a prepara- 
tory school and Eton in the years 1910-20. Mr 
Connolly ends by remarking: 

" Were I to deduce anything jfrom feelings 

on leaving Eton, it might be called The Theory 
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of Permanent Adolescence. It is the theory that the 
experiences undergone by boys at the great 
public schools are so intense as to dominate their 
lives and to arrest their development.”' 

When you read the second sentence in this passage, 
your natural impulse is to look for the misprint. 
Presumably there is a “ not ” left out, or something. 
But no, not a bit of it ! He means it ! And what is 
more, he is merely speaking the truth, in an in- 
verted fashion. “ Cultured ” middle-class life hzis 
reached a depth of softness at iVhich a public-school 
education — ^fivC' years in a lukewarm bath of 
snobbery — can actually he looked back upon as an 
eventful period. To nearly all the writers who have 
counted during the ’thirties, what morp has ever 
happened than Mr Connolly records in Enemies of 
Promise'^ It is the same pattern all the time; 
public school, university, a few trips abroad, then 
London. Himger, hardship, solitude, exile, war, 
prison, persecution, manual labour — ^hardly ^ven 
words. No wonder that the huge tribe known as 
“ the right left people ” found it so easy to condone 
the purge-and-Ogpu side of the Russian regime and 
the horrors of the first Five-Year Plan. They were 
so gloriously incapable of imderstanding what it aU 
meant 

1937 the whole of the intelligentsia was men- 
tally at war. Left-wing thought had naripwed, 
down to " anti-fascism ”, i.e., to a negative, and, 
a torrent ofhhte-literature directed against Geihjaiiy 
and die politioisuis supposedly fidendly to Gctinany ; 
Wasipoikrin^ fimm the Press. The thiag thai^ ijo 
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was truly frightening about the war in Spain was not 
such violence as I witnessed, nor even the party 
feuds behind the lines, but the immediate re- 
appearance in left-wing circles of the mental atmo- 
sphere of the Great War. The very people who for 
twenty years had sniggered over their own superi- 
ority to war hysteria were the ones who rushed 
straight back into the mental slum of 1 9 1 5. All the 
familiar war-time idiocies, spy-hunting, orthodoxy- 
sniffing (Sniff, sniff. Are you a good anti-Fascist?), 
the retailing of incredible atrocity-stories, came back 
into vogue as though the intervening years had never 
happened. Before the end of the Spanish war, and 
even before Munich, some of the better of the 
left-wing writers were beginning to squirm. Neither 
Auden nor, on the whole, Spender wrote about the 
Spanish war in quite the vein that was expected of 
them. Since then there has been a change of 
feeling and much dismay and confusion, because^the 
actual course of events has made nonsense of the 
left-wing orthodoxy of the last few years. But then 
it did not need very great acuteness to see that much 
of it was nonsense from the start. There is no 
certainty, therefore, that the next orthodoxy to 
emerge wiU be any better than the last. 

On the whole the literary history of the ’thirties 
seems to justify the opinion that a writer does well 
to keep out of politics. For any writer who accepts 
or partially accepts the discipline of a political party 
is sooner or later faced with the alternative: toe 
the line, or shut up. It is, of course, possible to toe 
the line and go on writing — after a fashion. Any 
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Marxist can demonstrate with the greatest of ease 
that “ bourgeois ” liberty of thought is an illusion. 
But when he has finished his demonstration there 
remains the psychological fact that without this 
“ bourgeois ” ),iberty the creative powers wither 
away. In the future a totalitarian literature may 
arise, but it will be quite different from anything we 
can now imagine. Literature as we know it is ^ 
individual thing, demanding mental honesty and a 
minimum of censorship. And this is even truer of 
prose than of verse. It is probably not a coincidence 
that the best writers of the ’thirties have been 
poets. The atmosphere of orthodoxy is always 
damaging to prose, and above all it is completely 
ruinous to the novel, the most anarchical of all 
forms of literature. How many Roman GathoHcs 
have been good novelists? Even the handful one 
could name have usually been bad Catholics. 
The novel is practically a Protestant form of art; 
it is a product of the fi'ee mind, of the autonomous 
individual. No decade in the past hundred and 
fifty years has been so barren of imaginative prose 
as the nineteen-thirties. There have been good 
poems, good sociological works, brilhant pamphlets, 
but practically no fiction of any value at aD. From 
1933 onwards the mental climate was increasingly 
against it. Anyone sensitive enough to be touched 
by the zfiitgeisl was also involved in politics. ^ Not 
everyone, of course, was defimtely in the pi^tical 
racket, but practically everyone was on its podphfify 
and more or less mix^ up in propaganda-can^aigns 
squalid controversies. Co mmunfe ts and neaiy 
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Communists had a disproportionately large influence 
in the literary reviews. It was a time of labels 
slogans and evasions. At the worst moments you 
were expected to lock yourself up in a constipating 
little cage of lies; at the best a sort of voluntary 
censorship (“ Ought I to say this ? is it pro-Fascist ? ”) 
was at work in nearly everyone’s mind. It is 
almost inconceivable that good novels should be 
written in such an atmosphere. Good novels are 
not written by orthodoxy-sniff^s, nor by people' who 
are conscience-stricken about their own un- 
orthodoxy. Good novels are written by people who 
are not frightened. This brings me back to Henry 
Miller. 


iu 

If this were a likely moment for the launching of 
“ schools ” of literature, Henry Miller might be the 
starting-point of a new “ school ”. He does at any 
rate mark an unexpected swing of the pendulum. 
In his books one gets right away from the “ political 
animal ” and back to a viewpoint not only indivi- 
dualistic but completely passive — the viewpoint of a 
man who believes the world-process to be outside his 
control and who in any case hardly wishes to 
control It. ' 

I first met Miller at the end of 1936, when I was 
passing through Paris on my way to Spain. What 
'most intrigued me about him was to find that he felt 
no interest in the Spanish war whatever. He 
merely told me in forcible terms that to go to Spain 
at that moment was the act of an idiot. He could ' 
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tuiderstand anyone going there from purely selfish 
motives, out of curiosity, for instance, but to mix 
oneself up in such things from a sense of obligation was 
sheer stupidity. In any case my ideas about com- 
batting Fascism, defending democracy, etc., etc , 
were all boloney. Our civilisation was destined to 
be swept away and replaced by something so 
different that we should scarcely regard it as human 
— a prospect that did not bother him, he said. And 
some such outlook is implicit throughout his work. 
Everywhere there is the sense of the approaching 
cataclysm, and almost everywhere the implied 
belief that it doesn’t matter. The only political 
declaration which, so far as I know, he has ever 
made in print is a purely negative one. A year or so 
ago an American magazine, the Marxist Quarterly, 
sent out a questionnaire to various American 
writers asking them to define their attitude on the 
subject of war. Miller rephed in terms of extreme 
pacifism, but a merely personal pacifism, an 
individual refusal to fight, with no apparent wish to 
convert others to the same opinion — ^practically, 
in fact, a declaration of irresponsibility. 

However, there is more than one kind of irre- 
sponsibility. As a rule, writers who do not widi 
to identify themselves with the histqrical process of 
the moment either ignore it or fight aga^t it. 
If they can ignore it, they are probably fools. If 
they can understand it well enov^h to want to fight 
against it, they probably have enough vision to 
realise that they cannot win. Look, for instancy at 
a poem like The Scholar Gypsy t with its railing against 
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the “ Strange disease of modern life ” and its mag- 
nificent defeatist simile in the final stanza. It 
expresses one of the normal literary attitudes, per- 
haps actually the prevailing attitude during the last 
hundred years. And on the other hand there are 
the “ progressives ”, the yea-sayers, the Shaw- 
Wells type, always leaping forward to embrace the 
ego-projections which they mistake for the future. 
On the whole the writers of the ’twenties took the 
first line and the writers of the ’thirties the second. 
And at any given moment, of course, there is a 
huge tribe of Barries and Deepings and DeUs who 
simply don’t notice what is happening. Where 
Miller’s work is symptomatically important is in 
Its avoidance of any of these attitudes. He is 
neither pushing the world-process forward nor trying 
to drag it back, but on the other hand he is by no 
means ignoring it. I should say that he believes in 
the impending ruin of Western civilisation much 
more firmly than the majority of “ revolutionary ” 
writers ; only he does not feel called upon to do any- 
thing about it. He is fiddling while Rome is 
burning, and, unlike the enormous majority of 
people who do this, fiddling with his face towards 
the flames. 

In Max and the White Phagocytes there is one of 
those revealing passages in which a writer tells you a 
great deal about himself while talking about some- 
body else. The book includes a long essay on the 
diaries of Anais Nin, which I haye never read, 
except for a few fragments, and which I believe have 
not been published. Miller claims that they are the 
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only truly feminine writing that has ever appeared, 
whatever that may mean. But the interesting 
passage is one in which he compares Anais Nin— 
evidently a completely subjective, introverted writer 
—to Jonah in the whale’s belly. In passing he 
refers to an essay that Aldous Huxley wrote some 
years ago about El Greco’s picture. The Dream of 
Philip the \Second. Huxley remarks that the people in 
El Greco’s pictures always look as though they were 
in the bellies of whales, and professes to find some- 
thing peculiarly horrible m the idea of being in a 
“ visceral prison Miller retorts that, on the 
contrary, there are many worse things than being 
swallowed by whales, and the passage makes it clear 
that he himself finds the idea rather attractive. Here 
he is touching upon what is probably a very wide- 
spread fantasy. It is perhaps worth noticing that 
everyone, at least every English-speaking person, in- 
variably speaks of Jonah \and the wkde. Of course 
the creature that swallowed Jonah was a fish, and is 
so described in the Bible {Jonah i. I7)> b^t children 
naturally confuse it with a whale, and this firagment 
of baby-talk is habitually cairied into later life — z. 
sign, perhaps, of the hold that the Jonah myth has 
upon our imaginations. For the fact is that being 
inside a whale is very comfortable, cosy, homelike 
thought. The historical Jopaih, if he can be so 
called, was glad cnqiig^ ta.,^ 9 cape, but in imagina^ , 
tion, in ,day-dr»*aft, people have envied 

bim, . It is, obvious why. , The 

whale’s belfy big enough for an , 

adult cudnoned spai?c 
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that ®cactly fits you, with yards of blubber between 
yourself and reality, able to keep up an attitude of 
the completest indifference, no matter what happens 
A storm that would sink all the battleships in the 
world would hardly reach you as an echo. Even 
the whale’s own movements would probably be 
imperceptible to you. He might be wallowing 
among Ae surface waves or shooting down into the 
blackness of the middle seas (a mile deep, according 
to Herman Melville) , but you would never notice the 
difference. Short of being dead, it is the final, un- 
surpassable stage of irresponsibihty. And however 
it may be with Anais Nin, there is no question that 
Miller himself is inside the whale All his best and 
most characteristic passages are written from the 
angle of Jonah, a willing Jonah. Not that he is 
especially introverted — quite the contrary. In his 
case the whale happens to be transparent. Only he 
feels no impulse to alter or control the process that 
he is undergoing. He has performed tibe essential 
Jonah act of allowing himself to be swallowed, 
remaining passive, accepting. 

It will be seen what this amounts to. It is a 
species of quietism, implying either complete un- 
belief or else a degree of belief amounting to 
mysticism. The attitude is “Je m’en fous ” or 
“ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him ”, 
whichever way you like to look at it ; for practical 
purposes both are identical, the moral in either case 
being “ Sit on your bum ”. But in a time like ours, 
is this a defensible attitude? Notice that it is 
almost impossible to refirain from asking this ques- 
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tion. At the moment of writing we are still in a 
period in which it is taken for granted that books 
ought always to be positive, serious and “con- 
structive ” A dozen years ago this idea would 
have been greeted with titters. (“ My dear auUt, 
one doesn’t write cJ>oui anything, one just mites”) 
Then the pendulum swung away from the frivolous 
notion that art is merely technique, but it swung a 
very long distance, to the point of asserting that a 
book can only be “ good ” if it is founded on a 
“ true ” vision of life. Naturally the people who 
believe this also believe that they are in possession 
of the truth themselves. Catholic critics, for in- 
stance, tend to claim that books are only “ good ” 
when they are of Catholic tendency. Marxist 
critics make the same claim more boldly for Marxist 
books. For instance, Mr Edward Upward (“A 
Marxist Interpretation of Literature ”, in The Mind 
in Chains) : 

“ Literary criticism which aims at being^ Marx- 
ist must . . . proclaimi that no book written at 
the present time can be * good ’ unless it is written 
from a Marxist or near-Marxist viewpoint ” 

'Various other writers have made similar or com- 
parable statements. Mr Upward italicises “ at the 
present time ” because he realises that you cannot^' 
for instance, dismiss Hamlet on.-tlm grotBid. itfa^ 
Shakespeare was not a Marxist.' Neverthdess Jofe 
interesting essay only glances very Shortly at thK 
difficulty. Much o^ the litwahtre thai qomes* to us * 
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on beKefs (the belief in the immortality of the soul, 
for example) which now seem to us false and in some 
cases contemptibly silly. Yet it is “ good ” htera- 
ture, if survival is any test Mr Upward would no 
doubt answer that a belief which was appropriate 
several centuries ago might be inappropriate and 
therefore stultifying now. But this does not get 
one much farther, because it assumes that in any 
age there will be one body of belief which is the 
current approximation to truth, and that the best 
literature of the time will be more or less in harmony 
with it. Actually no such uniformity has ever 
existed. In seventeenth-century England, for in- 
stance, there was a religious and political cleavage 
which distinctly resembled the lefl-right antagon- 
ism of today. Looking back, most modern people 
would feel that the bourgeois-Puritan viewpoint was 
a better approximation to truth than the Catholic- 
feudal one. But it is certainly not the case that all 
or even a majority of the best writers of the time 
were Puritans. And more than tins, there exist 
“ good ” writers whose world-view’ would in any 
age be recognised as false and siUy. Edgar Allan 
Poe is an example. Poe’s outlook is at best a wild 
romanticism and at worst is not far from being in- 
sane in the literal clinical sense. Why is it, then, 
that stories like The Black Ca% The Tell-tale Hearty 
The Fall of the House of Ush&r and so forth, which 
might very nearly have been written by a lunatic, 
do not convey a feeling of falsity? Because they are 
true within a certain framework, they keep the rules 
of their own peculiar world, like a Japanese picture. 
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But it appears that to write successfully about such a 
world you have got to believe in it. One sees the 
d^erence immediately if one compares Poe^s Tales 
with what is, in my opinion, an insincere attempt to 
work up a similar atmosphere, Julian Green’s 
Mnuit. The^ thing that immediately strikes one 
about Mimit is that there is no reason why any of the 
events in it should happen. Everything is com- 
plete^ arbitrary ; there is no emotional sequence. 
But this is exactly what one does noi feel with Poe’s 
stories. Their maniacal logic, in its own setting, is 
qmte convincing. When, for instance, the drunkard 
seizes the black cat and cuts its eye out with his pen- 
knife, one knows exactly he did it, even to the 
pomt of feeling that one would have done the same 
oneself. It seems therefore that for a creative writer 
possession of the “ truth ” is less important than 
emotional sincerity. Even Mr Upward would not 
c aim that a writer needs nothing beyond a Marxist 
tra^ng. He also needs talent. But talent, appar- 
ently, ia a matter of being able to care, of really 
belimng in your beliefe, whether they are true or 
i^e. The difference between, for instance, Gdine 
and Evelyn Waugh is a difference of emotional 
mtensity. It is the difference between genuine 
despair and a despair that is at least partly a 
pretence. And with this there goes anot^ c<m- 
sideration which is perhaps less obvious : ffi^t , 
there are occasions when an “ imtnie ” belMf is 
more likely to be sincerely held than a “ true ” tuto. 

If one looks at the books of personal 
written about the war of 19141^184,0116 
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nearly all that have remained readable after a lapse 
of time are written from a passive, negative angle. 
They are the records of something completely 
meaningless, a nightmare happening in, a void. 
That was not actually the truth about the wax, 
but it was the truth about the individual reactibn 
The soldier advancing into a machine-gun barrage 
or standing waist-deep in a flooded trench knew only 
that here was an appalling experience in which he 
was all but helpless. He was hkelier to make a good 
book out of his helplessness and his ignorance than 
out of a pretended power to see the whole thing in 
perspective. As for the books that were written 
during the war itself, the best of them were nearly 
all the work of people who simply turned their 
backs and tried not to notice that the war was 
happening. Mr E. M. Forster has described how in 
1917 he read Prufrock and others of Eliot’s early 
poems, and how it heartened him at such a time to 
get hold of poems that were “ innocent of publid- 
spiritedness ” : 

“ They sang of private disgust and 'diffidence, 
and of people who seemed genuine because they 
were unattractive or weak. . . . Here was a 
protest, and a feeble one, and the more congenial 
for beihg feeble. ... He who could turn aside 
to complain of ladies and drawing-rooms pre- 
served a tiny drop of our self-respect, he carried on 
the human heritage.” 

•That is very well said. Mr MacNeice, in ffie book 
I have referred to already, quotes this passage and 
somewhat smugly adds : 
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“ Ten years later less feeble protests were to be 
made by poets and the human heritage carried 
on 'rather differently. . . . The contemplation 
of a world of fragments becomes boring and 
Eliot’s successors are more interested in tidying 
it up.” 

Similar remarks are scattered throughout Mr 
MacNeice’s book. What he wishes us to believe is 
that Eliot’s “ successors ” (meaning Mr MacNeice 
and his friends) have in some way " protested ” 
more effectively than Eliot did by publishing 
Prujrock at the moment when the Allied armies were 
assaulting the Hindenburg Line. Just where these 
“ protests ” are to be found I do not know. But in 
the contrast between Mr Forster’s comment and Mr 
MacNeice’s lies all the difference between a man 
who knows what the 1 9 1 4-1 8 war was like and a man 
who barely remembers it. The truth is that in 19x7 
there was nothing that a thinking and sensitive 
person could do, except to remain human, if possible^. 
And a gesture of helplessness, even of frivolity, might 
be the best way of donJg that. If I had been a 
soldier fighting in the Great War, I would sooner 
have got hold of Ptiifrock than TTu First Hundred 
Thousand or Horatio Bottomley’s Letters to ^ B(^s, 
in the Trenches. I should have felt, like Mr Forster, ■ 
that by, simply standing aloof, and keeping", toudh 
with pre-war emotions, Eliot was carrying mi ljie 
human heritage. What a reliei' it wouid have b^ 
at such a tim;& to read about the hesitations ckf a 
middle-aged ^hbrow viith 4 'bald, S]^| So' 
different froih b«y^et-drill! ' Afi^or ^ bettibs ao 4 
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the food-queues and the recruiting-posters, a human 
voice ! \^at a relief! 

But, after all, the war of 1914-18 was only a 
heightened moment in an almost continuous crisis. 
At this date it hardly even needs a war to bring 
home to us the disintegration of our society and the 
increasing helplessness of all decent people. It is 
for this reason thht I think that the passive, non- 
cooperative attitude implied in Henry Miller’s work 
is justified. Whether or not it is an expression of 
what people ought to feel, it probably comes some- 
where near to expressing what they do feel. Once 
again it is the human voice among the bomb- 
explosions, a firiendly American voice, “ innocent of 
public-spiritedness No sermons, merely the sub- 
jective truth. And along those lines, apparently, it 
is still possible for a good novel to be written. Not 
necessarily an edifying novel, but a novel worth 
reading and likely to be remembered after it is read. 

While I have been writing this book another 
European war has broken out. It will either last 
several years and tear Western civilisation to pieces, 
or it will end inconclusively and prepare the way for 
yet another war which will do the job opce and for 
all. But war is only “ peace intensified ”. What is 
quite obviously happening, war or no war, is the 
break-up of laissez-faire capitalism and of the 
liberal-Ghristian culture. Until recently the full 
implications of this were not foreseen, because it was 
generally imagined that Socialism could preserve 
and even enlarge the atmosphere of liberalism. It 
is now beginning to be realised how false this idea 
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was. Almost certainly we are moving into an age 
of totalitarian dictatorships — an age in which free- 
dom of thought will be at first a deadly sin and later 
on a meaningless abstraction. The autonomous 
individual is going to be stamped out of existence. 
But this means that literature, in the form in which 
we know it, must suffer at least a temporary death. 
The literature of liberalism is coming to an end and 
the literature of totalitarianism has not yet appeared 
and is barely imaginable. As for the writer, he is 
sitting on a melting iceberg; he is merely an 
anachronism, a hangover from the bourgeois age, as 
surely doomed as the hippopotamus. Miller seems 
to me a man out of the common because he saw and 
proclaimed this fact a long while before most of his 
contemporaries — at a time, indeed, when many of 
them were actually burbling about a renaissance of 
literature. Wyndham Lewis had said years earlier 
that the major history of the English l^guage was 
finished, but he was basing this. on different and 
rather trivial reasons. But from now onwards the 
ail-important fiict for the creative writer is going to 
be that this is not a writer’s world. That does npt 
mean that he cannot help to bring the new society 
into being, but he can take no part in the process 
a writer. For as a writer he is a liberal, an4 what is 
happening is the destruction of liberalism. It sec^, 
likely, therefore, that in the remai^ years of fi«e 
speech any novel worth rea din g will fiiUow more or. 
less along the lines that MBIm’ has fbHowtdj I 
mean in t?chni<iue or subject-i^tter,, bpthi impi^ 
oudook. The passive attitude will cotpe back, 
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novels are published in England every year and four 
thousand nine hundred of them are tripe. It is a 
demonstration of the impossibility of any maior 
literature until the world has shaken itself into its 
new shape. 


the end 




